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FACTS AND SCRAPS. 


Taces: ‘ You say that he left no money 
when he died?” Baggs: ‘No, you sees Be 
lost his health getting wealthy; and then 
his wealth trying to get healthy.” 

* * * 


Goop manners frequently conceal the absence 
of good nature; and ill-manners frequently 
conceal the presence of good nature. 

* * & 


A norep member of the French Academy—a 
poet—was lunching at a villa on the margin of 
the Lake of Geneva. Beside him sat a 
charming American girl, whom he seemed to 
wish to please by his conversation, agreeable 
manner, and his pretty way of putting things. 
Every time the plates were changed the poet 
was still eating, for he had been busy 
and talking when the rest of the company were 
busy eating. Presently it occurred to him that 
everyone was waiting for him. Finishin 
abruptly on one of these occasions, he turn 
to his lovely companion and remarked: “ It 
amounts to an infirmity with me; I eat so 
slowly.” ‘Indeed! said the American girl. 
‘“‘T wish I could say that of myself, for it is an 
infirmity with me to eat too quickly. When I 
am talking to anyone, or thinking of other 
things, I almost bolt my food.” ‘Ah, Miss 
Transatlan,” quickly said the Academician, ‘I 
consider that fortunate—it shows blood. The 
high-mettled, thoroughbred horse eats with 

+ rapidity, almost with impatience. It is 

e outcome—the indication of his high spirit.” 
‘“‘ But,” said the American girl, unable to resist 
the temptation, ‘‘ what have you to say of that 
other animal—the pig?” 

* * 


A Boy on Cats.—Mr. Barker declares that 
one of the boys in his school wrote the follow- 
ing essay :— 

THE CAT. 

The house cat is a four-legged quadru 
the legs as usuerl being at the corners. It is 
what is sometimes called a tame animal, 
though it feeds on mice and birds of peer Its 
colours are striped, tortusshell, black, also 
black and white, and uthers. When it is happy 
it does not bark, but breathes through its nose, 
instead of its mouth, but I can’t remember the 
name they call the noise. When you stroke 
this tame quadruped by drawing your hand 
across its back, it cocks up its tail like a ruler, . 
80 as you can’t get no further. Never stroke 
the airs acrost, as it makes all cats scrat like 
mad. Its tail is about too foot long, and its 
legs about one each. Never stroke a cat under 
the belly, as it is very unhelthy. Don’t teese 
cats, for, firstly it is wrong so to do, and, 2nd, 
cats have clawses which is longer than people 
think. Cats have 9 liveses, but which is 
seldom required in this country bécause of 
Christianity. 

x oe 

Ir would be interesting to watch the effect of 
a sensible dress on the physical development 
of woman. Probably the increased freedom 
would at once lead to strong and more grace- 
ful movements, a long, swinging step, a 
straightening of the leg, and strengthening of 
the ankle. With her proportions thus displayed 
to herself and others, a woman would learn to 
take a pride in them, to carry her head well, to 
broaden her shoulders, to walk erect, to step 
firmly, to develop her leg muscles, to become 
strong, ‘and agile, and beautiful. And thus in 
time we might meet a Diana in every street, 
the race would improve, and perhaps regain its 
lost ideal of beauty, and grace, and strength. 

+ * ** 


Mr. C. Seintvasa-Cuari, & Madras publisher, 
has, says the Madras Mail, set a good example 
in connexion with the Hindu Girls’ Schools, till 
lately supported by the Maharaja of Viziana- 
gram, and managed by the Madras Branch of 
the National Indian Association. On the 
occasion of his daughter’s marriage, this gentle- 
man made a special donation to the schools. 
It is suggested that if all the leading Hindus of 
Madras would do the same on the occasion of 
marriages and other ceremonies, the funds cf 
the schools would be largely benetited. 
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LUCY STONE. 


(The Founder of the Boston ‘* Woman's 
Journal.” ) 


A SKETCH. 
By the Author of “ Estelle Russell.” 


Art last she was within the doors of Oberlin. 
Bat, instead of being over, her troubles were 
but jugt begun. Hear this, ye Girton girls, ye 
Newnham girls, who have nothing to do but 
cram your pretty heads with learning; who 
have your cosy rooms, your friendly tea parties, 
your little comforts and pleasures and elegancies. 
Hear what one woman did to get the education 
which you receive by the grace of proud and 
doting fathers. She had to earn the money to 
pay her way. She taught in the preparatory 
department. She did housework in the Ladies’ 
Boarding Hall at three cents the hour (1}d.). 
Most of the students were poor, and the college 
furnished them board at a dollar a week (about 
4s.). But Lucy could not afford even the dollar, 
and during most of her course she cooked her 
food in her own room, boarding herself for less 
than 50 cents a week (2s.). Her wardrobe was 
on the same modest scale. She ‘had but one 
new dress during her college course, and that 
was a cheap print. Nor did she visit her home 
once during those four years. Yet she thoroughly 
enjoyed her college life, and even found time for 
good works. 

Oberlin was a ‘ station” on what was known 
as the ‘“‘ underground railroad.” That is to say, 
fugitive slaves were received secretly by 
sympathisers and passed on to another town 
on their way to freedom. It was a town 
of strong anti-slavery sympathies, and many 
fugitive slaves had settled there. A school was 
started to teach them to read, and Lucy Stone 
was asked to take charge of it. These negroes, 
fresh from slavery and densely ignorant, yet 
felt it beneath their dignity to be taught by 
a woman. Without letting her know this, 
the committee took her to the school and 
introduced her as their teacher, thinking they 
would not venture to express their objections 
in her presence. But there was a murmur 
of dissatisfaction ; and presently a very 
tall, very black negro stood up and said that 
though he had nothing against Miss Stone per- 
sonally, yet he was free to confess that he did 
not like the idea of being taught by a woman, 
She, however, persuaded him, and the rest of 
them as well, that it would be for their 
advantage to learn from anyone who could 
teach them to read. So the teaching proceeded, 
and her dusky pupils became much attached to 
her. When, during her temporary absence, the 
Ladies’ Boarding Hall took fire, many of the 
negroes rushed to the place, each demanding 
breathlessly, ‘‘ Where is Miss Stone’s trunk!” 

Her first public speech was made at Oberlin. 
The negroes got up a celebration of West 
Indian emancipation, and invited her to be one 
of the speakers. The president of the college 
and some of the professors were also invited. 
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She gave her address, and thought no more 
about it. But Mrs. Grundy did. That day she 
was summoned before the Ladies’ Board and 
told that it was unwomanly and unscriptural to 
speak in public. ‘Did you not feel very much 
out of place up there on the platform with all 
those men ?” the president's wife asked. ‘‘ No,” 
was Lucy’s answer. ‘Those men were Presi- 
dent Mahan and my professors, whom I meet 
every day in the class-room.” She was allowed 
to go with an admonition. 

Most of the students on the ladies’ side had 
entered with the view to educate themselves 
sufficiently to teach. They were of all ages— 
women, girls, a few widows left penrféless with 
young children. Some, like Lucy, felt that 
they had a message to deliver, but how to 
deliver it they did not know. There was a pro- 
fessor of rhetoric and elocution, but his lectures 
were supposed to be for male students only. 
There was no positive rule forbidding the 
attendance of young women, but there was a 
feeling that it would be “ unwomanly " to go, 
consequently they kept away. But Lucy 
refused to be so defrauded of her rights. She 
called together some of her more intimate 
fellow students, and represented to them that, 
while they would be leaving College with the 
reputation of having passed in every branch, 
they were untrained in elocution; they were 
incapable of stating a question, or arguing it ; 
that, in a word, they would be utterly ignorant 
of all the rules of debate. The outcome of 
Lucy’s talk was that eighteen of them formed 
an elocution club and debating society. They 
taught and criticised one another with such 
effect that, in after years, several of them 
became, like Lucy, noted as_ lecturers 
and speakers all over the United States. 
At the end of her course she was appointed to 
write an essay to be read at Commencement ; 
but was told that it would be read by one of 
the professors, as it was not proper for a 
woman to read her own essay in public. 
Rather than not read it herself she declined to 
write if. Nearly forty years afterwards, when 
Oberlin celebrated its semi-centennial, she was 
invited to be one of the speakers. So the world 
moves. 

Lucy possessed a voice so clear and sweet 
that, had her taste and talent lain in that direc- 
tion, she might not improbably have gained 
fame on the stage. When she formed her 
elocution club she little knew what a powerful 
weapon her beautiful voice would be in the 
battle for Woman Suffrage. 

She graduated in 1847, and gave her first 
lecture on woman’s rights the same year, in 
the pulpit of her brother’s church. Soon after- 
wards she was engaged as a lecturer by the 
Anti-Slavery Society. But she could not keep 
out of her lectures the subject nearest her 
heart; and, on one occasion, when she had been 
much stirred up by a glaring instance of the 
cruelty of the laws affecting women, she put 
into her lecture so much of woman’s rights, 
and so little of abolition, that the agent of the 
society who arranged her meetings, felt obliged 
to tell her this would not do. ‘I know it,’ 
she answered, “ but I could not helpit. I was 


‘rights. 
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a@ woman before I was an Abolitionist, and I 
must speak for the women.” She resigned her 
position, intending to devote herself wholly to 
the subject of woman’s rights. But the Anti- 
slavery society had found her one of their most 
effective speakers, and were not willing to 
lose her. Finally, it was arranged that she 
should speak on slavery on Saturday evenings 
and Sundays—times which were regarded as 
too sacred for any church or hall to be opened 
for a woman's rights meeting—and that during 
the rest of the week she might lecture on 
woman's rights on her own responsibility. 

Her adventures and trials during the next 
few years would fill a volume. Now, there is 
an Equal Suffrage Association in nearly every 
State ‘in the Union. Then, there was no 
organisation of any kind whatever for women’s 
She had no support, social or 
financial. She went out, a lonely pioneer, 
a veritable voice crying in the wilder- 
ness; a tiny, youthful-looking creature, 
pink-cheeked, with a bright smile and a ready 
wit, a voice as clear as a redbird’s, and a heart 
as stout as a Crusader’s. So empty was her 
purse that oftentimes she put up the posters 
for her meetings herself, with a package of 
tacks and astone picked up in the road. She 
had begun about this time to wear a costume, 
not emanating from Paris, but thought out by 
herself as the most practical one for women 
whose avocations obliged them to be out in all 
weathers. It was her settled conviction that 
the voluminous skirt as then worn was a serious 
and needless hindrance to a woman who had 
any real work to do. She had found it so 
herself, and she desired to show women a 
better way. Her costume was much like 
what can be seen now in any fashion 
book. It is neither more nor less than 
the bicycle costume which is worn on—or 
off—the bicycle in Paris and New York 
without exciting remark. But Lucy was 
forty years too early with her dress reform. 
The bicycle was not, and the city business 
woman was in her infancy. Sometimes she 
was followed by a crowd of boys, hooting and 
preparing to tear her posters down. Then she 
would stop, call them round her, and hold a 
preliminary meeting in the street. Generally 
she won them all over, and persuaded them 
to let her posters alone. Once, in winter, a 
pane was removed from a window behind the 
speaker's stand, a hose was put through, and 
she was suddenly deluged with icy water. She 
put on her shawl and continued her lecture. 
Pepper was burned, spit-balls were thrown, all 
sorts of devices were used to break up her 
meetings, but generally without success. 

At the time when she was most active as a 
lecturer, the amenities of travel were unknown. 
The railroads were few and far between, Pullman 
cars, drawing-room cars, were not; and the 
ordinary mode of progression, by coach, over 
roads indescribable in badness, with the accom- 
panying aggravations of extreme heat, extreme 
cold, bad food, and arctic ‘“‘ guest chambers," 
were enough to try the strongest constitution. 
Even a man of iron build, like Theodore Parker, 
succumbed to these hardships. Lucy, somehow, 
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lived through them. In most places where 
she lectured no woman had ever spoken in 
public, and curiosity attracted immense 
audiences. The speaker was a great sur- 
prise. The general idea of a woman's rights 
advocate was a tall, gaunt, s ed New 
England “schoolmarm,” with an aggres- 
sive manner, a masculine air, and a strident 
voice, scolding at the men. Instead, they saw 
a little, unassuming, delicate woman of winning 
presence, with the sweetest voice ever possessed 
by a public speaker. Old people who remember 
those early lectures say that her eloquence was 
wonderful. She used no tricks of oratory; her 
transparent sincerity, her simplicity and 
earnestness and forgetfulness of self, joined to 
her extraordinary personal magnetism, swayed 
her audiences as the wind sways the grass in 
the field. 

As time went on she became associated with 
other speakers. The question of women’s rights 
was gradually coming to the front. Reporters 
were sent to take notes. Sometimes they were 
commissioned to get up a comic report of the 
lecture. They saw and heard Lucy Stone, and, 
somehow, the comic report did not get itself 
written, At times the mob would listen to her 
when they howled down every other speaker. 
This was notably the case on one occasion at 
an open-air abolitionist meeting. The crowd 
was so evidently bent on mischief, that one by 
one the speakers slipped away, and none were 
left on the platform but the abolitionist, Stephen 
Foster, and Lucy Stone. ‘You had better 
run,” she said, ‘they are coming.” ‘‘ But,” 
said he, ‘who will take care of you?” At 
that moment the mob made a rush for the 
the platform, and a big man, grasping a club, 
sprang upon it. She turned without hesi- 
tation, saying, “This gentleman will take 
care of me.” He declared that he would. 
Tucking her hand under one arm, and brandishing 
his club with the other, he marched her through 
the crowd, who were roughly handling Mr. 
Foster and such of the other speakers as had 
not made their escape. Her representations 
finally so prevailed on him that he mounted her 
on a stump and stood by her while she addressed 
the mob. They were so moved by her speech 
that they not only desisted from further 
violence but took up a collection to pay Mr. 
Foster for his coat, which they had torn in two. 

When she began lecturing, she did not charge 
any admission fee, partly from fear that some 
might thereby be kept away, and partly from 
something of the Quaker feeling that it was 
wrong to take money for preaching the truth, 
She economized in every possible way, even 
denying herself warm winter garments. When 
she stayed in Boston, she used to put up at a 
lodging house where she got meals at 124 cents 
(6}d.) and lodging at 6} cents, on condition of 
her sleeping in a garret with the daughters of 
the landlady, three in a bed. But she was 
ultimately persuaded by some abolitionist 
friends that people would come to hear her 
quite as readily even though she charged an 
entrance fee. She tried the experiment, and 
finding her audiences undiminished, from that 
time continued to charge for seats, and found 
herself better off in purse and quite as popular. 

In 1855 she married Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, 
an abolitionist and a strong believer in woman’s 
rights—the brother of the first woman doctor, 
Elizabeth Blackwell. He had heard her speak 
two years before, and had then made up his 
mind that she was “ the one maid” for him. 
‘She had meant to live a single life, devoted 
wholly to her work, and was now 37 years 
old. But he persuaded her that they two 


could do more working together, than either 
could do alone. They found some difficulty in 
getting a minister to marry them, for Lucy 
declared she would take no vow of obedience, 
and most ministers felt it sacrilege to perform 
the marriage ceremony with what they con- 
sidered the most important part left out. At 
the time of their marriage they issued a joint 
protest against the inequalities of the law, 
which gave the husband the entire control over 
the wife's property, her person, and her 
children. This protest, which was widely 
published in the papers, gave rise to much 
discussion, and led ultimately to certain 
amendments. , 

It is impossible to imagine anything more 
crushing than the state of slavery in which 
married women were held by the laws at this 
period. These laws were generally founded on 
the old common law of England, with an added 
harshness. As to English common law respect- 
ing women and their property, we know Lord 
Brougham’s opinion of it. In England, for 
very many generations, the evil effects of these 
laws had been largely alleviated by the all but 
universal custom of making marriage settle- 
ments. Elsewhere there was practically no such 
alleviation. Any method which might secure the 
wife against the folly, the harshness, or the mis- 
fortunes of a husband, was looked on askance, 
as an invention of the Evil One, whereby the 
wife escaped that complete subjection incul- 
cated by Scripture. 

The woman who would have ventured to 
hint at a settlement on herself of her own pro- 
perty, her own earnings, and the men who 
would have deigned to grant it, were as rare as 
the minister who would allow the bride to leave 
out the vow of obedience. 


At the time of Lucy Stone’s marriage there 
were only two respects in which the married 
woman’s status was any better than that of the 
negro of the South. The husband could not 
sell the wife and he could not sell her 
children. So far, she was better off than 
the slave. For the rest, nothing that sbe 
would most naturally call her own was 
hers. Neither her clothes, nor her wedding 
ring, nor the gifts made by the husband 
before marriage; neither the earnings of her 
own hands, nor a legacy. She had no voice in 
the destiny of her children, no voice in the 
appointment of guardians. She could not call 
even her unborn babe her own, since the 
husband might by will assign it to the guardian- 
ship of whomsoever he chose to name ; it might 
be the person she most disliked and distrusted, or 
even a person entirely unknown toher. She could 
not follow that form of religion she preferred ; 
nor receive, nor visit, her own nearest relatives, 
except at the good pleasure of her husband. 
There was no conceivable form of cruelty and 
tyranny, moral or physical, which he could not 
practice on her. He was supposed to be bound 
as to her lodging and maintenance; but 
that did not prevent him from executing a 
mortgage, if he chose, of his dwelling house and 
furniture, a fact of which the wife might quite 
possibly only become aware when the mortgagee 
came to turn her and her children out into the 
street. Supposing the husband to be a just man, 
and that his will secured to his widow the pro- 
perty which, in the majority of cases, her thrift 
and toil had helped him to acquire, even then 
the unjust discrimination of the interpreters and 
ofticers of the law pressed on her to her detri- 
ment, as it does to this day. The property of 
widows—and of single women—is very often 
assessed at a higher—a much higher—rate than 
that paid by the next male property-holder, 


more especially if that property holder happen 
to have a political “pull.” But so it will be, as 
long as there is taxation without representation. 

Lucy Stone regarded the loss of a wife's. 
name at marriage as symbolic of the loss. 
of her individuality. On consulting various 
New England lawyers on the subject, she- 
learnt that there was no law requiring the 
wife to take the husband's name ; it was simply 
acustom. Accordingly she decided, with her 
husband's full appoval, to keep her own name; 
and by that name she was known during more 
than forty years of happy married life. But,. 
though there was no law contravened by her 
keeping her own name, she was made to pay 
the penalty as if she had contravened it, on. 
one occasion at least. Long years after, when 
Massachusetts took the bold step of allowing 
women to vote on school questions, Mrs. Stone’s. 
vote was thrown out, because she had not 
registered in her husband’s name. 

Of these two it might have been said that. 
““none was afore nor after the other.” They 
were true yoke-fellows. They lectured together, 
travelling in many States. They addressed: 
State Legislatures, published articles and 
pamphlets, held meetings far and wide, and 
were instrumental in securing very many of 
the improvements which have been made in 
various States, both in the laws relating to- 
women’s property, and protection to young 

irls. While living in New Jersey, Mrs. Stone- 
let her furniture be seized and sold for taxes,. 
and wrote a protest against taxation without. 
representation, with her baby on her knee. She: 
helped to organise the American Equal Rights 
Association and the Woman’s Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, and was chairman of both—of the: 
latter for nearly twenty years. 

Most of the money with which the Woman's 
Journal was started in Boston, in 1870, was. 
raised by her efforts. Mrs. Livermore was the: 
editor for a time; but, finding the editorship 
interfere with the increasing demand for her 
lectures, she resigned in 1872, and Mrs. Stone 
with her husband took charge of the paper.. 
After some years of much self-sacrifice and 
struggle, a friend left a large legacy for Mrs. 
Stone to use in spreading the Suffrage Cause,. 
and this helped the paper to continue its - 
valuable work. Her husband and daughter are: 
now its editors. 

It is a stock argument with those who are. 
opposed to Woman Suffrage, that the women 
who speak and write and agitate for equal 
suffrage ‘“‘unsex” themselves ; that they 
neglect their homes and their families ;. 
that they give a bad example ; that, in 
short, they are a species of Mrs. Jellaby. . 
Mrs. Stone was a living refutation of such 
arguments. She was dainty in her ways,. 
dainty in her dress, whether she wore the bloomer 
costume or the ordinary skirt. She was 
devoted to her husband, and for years after her 
daughter’s birth, relinquished all public 
speaking and lecturing, which would have 
interfered with the immediate duty of mother: 
to child. She was a notable housekeeper, even 
to the extent, her daughter tells me, of making 
her own soap. That daughter grew up to be 
her parents’ most valued collaborateur. 

Lucy Stone was one of those who can go on 
hoping against hope. She never could give up 
a hopeless cause or a hopeless person. She 
helped those who were worthless as well as 
those who were worthy. No matter how 
great the present failure, she could not fold her 
hands and give up trying, whether in the case 
of a woman to be dragged up to better things 
or the cause of all women to which her life had 
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been devoted, and which many a time seemed 
doomed to bitter failure. That leaven of per- 
sistent effort worked better than she knew. 
Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, and now Idaho, in 
her youth unexplored territories, are States 


where equal suffrage is the law, to the great 


discomfiture of the “liquor interest,” of the 


4*ward heelers,” ‘ward politicians”—in a 


word, of the gentry whose business it is to buy 
and sell votes. 

In her latter years Mrs. Stone was much dis- 
abled by weak health. But when she did appear 


on the platform the sweet motherly face, framed 
in its white cap, was as irresistible in its charm 


as in the days when her youthful presence 


tamed a howling mob. Better than most 


mortals, she knew how to grow old beautifully. 


Her old age, though tried by suffering, was full 
of faith and hope. And she passed to a better 
life, beloved and honoured by a multitude of 
younger women, but most beloved by those 


who knew her best. 


DEFECTIVE CHILDREN. 


New German ARRANGEMENTS FOR THEIR 
EDUCATION. 


Wencerorta abnormally stupid children are 
to be treated as a class apart in the Berlin 
A teacher must report to 
the headmaster any pupil he may have 
find unusual 


Volksschulen. 


in his class who seems 1 
difficulty in learning. This pupil the head- 


master himself must then examine; and if 
he is convinced that the root 
of his trouble lies not in laziness, bw in 
lack of brain power, he hands him over 
to the school doctor, who has to decide 
the whys and wherefores of this lack. If he 
certifies it to be a case not of mental 


after so doin 


disease, but of defective intelligence—+.c., 
stupidity—the boy is placed in one of the 
ial classes reserved for his kind. These 
ses—some of them are already organised— 
are held in the ordinary school Buil gs, and 
the children who attend them follow all the 
routine of school life. There are, however, 
mever more than twelve of them in a class, and 
none of them are required to work, at least 
with their heads, for more than two hours a 
day. During these two hours they have regular 
lessons in reading, writing, arithmetic, and the 
elements of religion; and their teachers try to 
interest them in other subjects by talking to 
them individually, and showing them models 
and pictures. Al the instruction given is of 
the very simplest kind, eyes being appealed to 
whenever possible rather than ears. Infinite 
trouble is taken indeed to teach these luckless 
little ones to use their eyes, and to put them in 
the way of observing what is going on around 
them ; for the majority of them, if left to them- 
selves, would go through life practically blind- 
fold. They are carefully trained, too, to use 
their fingers, and, as they give much less time 
to headwork than their schoolfellows, they 
have the more, of course, to give to handicrafts. 
Not only have they special teaching in all sorts 
of manual work, but they join the ordinary 
school classes for drawing, carpentering, singin 
and, if girls, for needlework, housewifery, an 
cooking. They are drilled, too, with the rest of 
the children, and join with them in all the 
games in the playground and gymnasium. 
They are, in fact, kept apart from their fellows 
only when, if they were with them, they would 
work at a disadvantage owing to their poor 
feeble brains. 


Wo would dare the choice, neither or both 
to know, 

The finest quiver of joy, and the agony thrill 
of woe? 

Never the exquisite pain, then never the 
exquisite bliss; 

For the heart that is dull to that can never 
be strong to this. 

Frances R. Havergal. 


_| on fluently and easily, and in a very captivating 


| Spencer has now been cast aside, along with 
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many other things, and physics and political 
economy monopolise the attention of the 
Japanese students. When they have finished 


JAPAN. their necessary studies, they sit up in bands late 
(From the “ Indian Magazine.”) at night reading political economy and physics. 
(Continued from last week.) The result of Japanese education, so far as I 


could gauge it at all, is to create one of the 
most materialistic peoples on earth—a people 
utilitarian in its very essence, measuring every- 
thing by utilitarian standards. Poetry and 
philosophy have disappeared in the struggle, 
and one now sees Japan a military and commer- 
cial people, enamoured of industrialism. She 
is already building many of her own ships, and 
is building her own railroads and bridges, her 
own railroad cars and engines, her own steam 
machinery, to a very large extent, for her 
enormous cotton mills, and though I must say 
I think she occasionally puts ‘Made in 
Germany” upon goods which have never been 
outside of Japan, the goods are as well made as 
they are in Germany. Altogether one feels 
that Japan, educated Japan, in this way is 
going ahead at a very great rate, but with a 
certain amount of balance which one would not 
have looked for in the first instance. I know 
that it is the fashion to think of the Japanese 
as a very fickle people, and a very superficial 
people. I do not think them so at all. I think 
that they are one of the most 


THEN THE COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS. 


THERE is much being said in this country just 
now about our deficiencies in commercial educa- 
tion. I have no doubt that they are great. 
The education which Japan gives teaches much. 
It equips any boy or young man for office-work 
in a commercial office, or to act as a commercial 
traveller—to be alert, to know what he is 
about, to gauge the desires of customers, to find 
out what they really require in the way of goods ; 
and, to dissect the minute particulars, he goes 
about and he finds what width they require to 
have the cottons woven, what weight they 
require; and while we are throwing upon the 
Korean shores cottons of 36 inches wide, which 
are utterly useless for their national clothing, 
the boys of Japan return to Japan with the 
knowledge they have acquired of the needs of 
the country, and the manufacturers imme- 
diately set to work and weave cotton to the 
width and of the quality required in Korea. 
The result has been that, during the last two 
years, English cottons have been to a very 
large extent displaced by Japanese cottons. 
This aptitude for gauging the commercial needs 
of other countries comes very much from the 
commercial education given in the commercial 
schools of Japan. It was the same on the far 
east of China; Japanese travellers, alert, 
quick-sighted, agreeable to the Chinese—this 
was after the war—finding out exactly what 
was wanted; and when I entered into con- 
versation with them, they told me they had 
been trained in the commercial schools of their 
own country to practise what they were 
practising then to the advantage of Japan. So 
that the commercial education is one among 
the many things upon which the commercial 
prosperity of Japan is now based. Then I 
must just allude to the higher education, 
that is— 


THE EDUCATION GIVEN IN THE UNIVERSITIES 


of Tokio and Kioto. These Universities are 
magnificently equipped; no expense has been 
spared upon them; their class-rooms are fitted 
up with everything that can be desired. You 
know that in the early days of the New Japan, 
Japan sent to Europe for professors of all kinds, 
and at the time I was first in the country there 
was not a Japanese professor among the 
hundred in the Imperial University of Tokio. 
The Japanese get all they can out of foreigners, 
and then they dispense with them ; and in the 
course of time they have been able to dispense 
with, I suppose, 90 per cent. of the foreigners 
who were teaching in the University of Tokio. 
Their places have been filled by well-equipped 
Japanese professors, and the remaining ten, with 
all of whom I am acquainted, told me that they 
saw no falling off in the teaching since 
the European professors had been dispensed 
with, that the Japanese professors not only 
were thoroughly trained in the knowledge which 
they professed to impart, but they were trained 
in the power of imparting it, and they did not 
stumble and blunder in their lectures, they went 


RESERVED, SECRETIVE, TENACIOUS, PERSEVERING 
PEOPLES 

on the face of the earth. This war which burst 
so suddenly upon Europe, and gave Europe a 
shock, had been carefully planned in Japan for 
forty years, but they knew how to keep their 
own counsel. They did not talk about it to the 
ends of the earth; they did not talk at all of 
what they were going to do. This is just an 
instance of what the Japanese are. They set 
before themselves a given aim, and they 
pursue it carefully, and perseveringly, and 
tenaciously, till they have accomplished it. 
Now in the very way in which they have to 
some extent adopted European civilisation—it 
is only to some extent—they have dropped 
everything that could not be incorporated with 
the life: of the nation. That may give 
people the idea that they are superficial and 
fickle. They have certainly dropped some 
things because they found that the genius of 
the people was opposed to them. They adopt 
no form of civilisation from the countries of 
Europe which does not absolutely incorporate 
itself in their own system. They have nothing 
of what I might call exotic civilisation ; it is all 
incorporated, and becomes a part of the national 
life. And in considering Japan—this New 
Japan, this educated Japan—I think we ought 
to consider that we have not to deal in any 
respect with, or to look in any respect upon, & 
fickle and superficial people, but one, as I said 
before, of the most tenacious and persevering 
peoples on the face of the earth. I corifess to 
being a very great admirer of Japan, and I 
think that the future of Japan, based solidly upon 
this educational basis, is likely to be a glorious 
future; and I think all the more so because 
the men who are still at the head of affairs are 
many of them the same men who have guided 
Japan on the path of progress with a celerity, 
and a freedom from disaster, which has justly 
won for Japan the admiration of the whole 
world. There are many things I should like to 
say, but my time is more than up. (Applause.) 

The Chairman, Sir Alfred Lyall, moving a 
vote of thanks, said: I am sure that we are, all 
of us, very greatly instructed by the vivid and 
picturesque description of Japan and Japanese 
institutions and society which Mys. Bishop has 


style, that they rivetted the attention of their 
pupils, and that the discipline of the University 
had undergone no change in Japanese hands. 
Twenty years ago, the educated youth of Japan 
was given up to Herbert Spencer. Herbert 
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so very kindly supplied to us. She has given 
us the benefit of a very close insight into 
Eastern countries and institutions, and of her 
travels in many parts of the world, which show 
the most careful observation, and in which, I 
may add, she has endured great hardship and 
gone through many adventures. It may bea 
matter of great advantage—I am not sure it is 
for man in particular, but certainly it is for 
humanity in general—that in this matter of 
adventurous travel, of hardy exploration of 
unknown or half-known countries, the women 
are coming very nearly up to the men; that 
they are rivalling men in this difficult field 
of activity. 


es 


ADDRESS OF THE PARIS 
-WOMEN’S LEAGUE FOR 
INTERNATIONAL DISAR- 
MAMENT, TO PRESIDENT 
McKINLEY. 


To the Honourable William McKinley, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America. 


‘*Srr,—The women com the League for 
International Disarmament, the object of which 
is the promotion of Peace between nations, 
venture to appeal to your generosity of feeling, 
and to the sense of justice in the great nation 
which you represent; entreating you in the 
name of humanity, to pnt an end to the present 
war. 

‘Both the countries will come out of the 
we unstained honour; for on neither 
side courage, or heroism been wanting. 
Yet the war has proved a calamity to bot 
alike ; and tears and blood have been shed in 
abundance. The hearts of mothers, wives, 
and affianced lovers, have been torn by the 
deepest grief; and it is for the sake of these 
innocent and pitiable victims that we plead for 
a peace which may prevent the further extension 
of suffering. 

‘*You, the Americans, as victors, have an 
opportunity of showing your generosity by so 
moderating your demands that they may more 
easily be ne thus bringing about the end 
of the fratrici le. 

“For are we not all members of the great 
human family? And ought we not to aspire 
after concord, and the happiness of all? - 

‘“ Without surrendering your legitimate 
national pride, it is surely possible not to push 
matters to extremity, or to shed blood without 
limit. 

‘* As women, we have the liberty of pleading 
even with those who are serving their country 
under arms. We are bold, perhaps, but we 
dare to be so, in the hope of reminding the 
combatants that above the law of force stands 
the law of right, which is, alas! too often 
violated during the passion of conflict. We 
appeal to you to bring to an end the work of 
secretion Add to the glory of your bravery 
that of: justice, and history will record your act 
as worthy of a just, free, and heroit nation.” 

‘‘ Signed by 

‘* PRINCESSE WISNIEWSEA, President, 
“¢ MapamME Marya-CHE ia, Vice-President.” 

(An appeal on similar lines to the Queen 
Regent of Spain, entreating her to be ready to 
enter into negotiations for peace, received a 
gracious answer.) 


Now—the spirit, conflict-riven, 
Wounded heart, unequal strife! 
Afterward—the triumph given 
And the Victor’s crown of life! 
Now, the training, strange and lowly, 
Unexplained and tedious now! 
Afterward—the service holy, 
And the Master’s ‘‘ Enter thou.”’. 


Frances R. Havergal. 
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SYDNEY SMITH ON 
FEMALE EDUCATION. 


(Published in the “ Edinburgh Review" in 
1810.) 


(Continued from last week.) 


Ir the objections against the better education 
of women could be overruled, one of the great 
advantages that would ensue would be the ex- 
tinction of innumerable follies. A decided and 
prevailing taste for one or another mode of 
education there must be. A century past, it 
was for housewifery—now it is for accomplish- 
ments. The object now is to make women 
artists—to give them an excellence in drawing, 
music, painting, and dancing—of which persons 
who make these pursuits the occupations of 
their lives, and derive from them their sub- 
sistence, need not be ashamed. Now, one 
great evil of all this is that it does not last. If 
the whole of life (as somebody says) were an 
Olympic game—if we could go on feasting and 
dancing to the end—this might do; but this is 
merely a provision for the little interval between 
coming into society and settling in it, while it 
leaves a long and dreary expanse behind, devoid 
both of dignity and cheerfulness. No mother, no 
woman who has passed over the first few years 
of life, sings, or dances, or draws, or plays upon 
musical instruments. These are merely means 
for displaying the grace and vivacity of youth, 
which every woman gives up, as she gives up 
the dress and the manners of eighteen: she has 
no wish to retain them; or, if she has, she is 
driven out af them by diameter and derision. 
The system of female education, as it now 
stands, aims only at embellishing a few years 
of life, which are in themselves so full of grace 
and happiness that they hardly want it; and 
then leaves the rest of existence a miserable 
prey to idle insignificance. No woman of under- 
standing and reflection can possibly conceive 
she is doing justice to her children by such king 
of education. The object is to give to children 
resources that will endure as long as life endures 
—habits that time will ameliorate, not destroy 
—occupations that will render sickness tolerable, 
solitude pleasant, age venerable, life more digni- 
fied and useful, and therefore death less terrible: 
and the compensation which is offered for the 
omission of all this is a shortlived blaze,—a 
little temporary effect, which has no other con- 
sequence than to deprive the remainder of life of 
all taste and relish. There may be women who 
have a taste for the fine arts, and who evince a 
decided talent for drawing or for music. In 
that case there can be no objection to the culti- 
vation of these arts; but the error is to make 
such things the grand and universal object,—to 
insist upon it that every woman is to sing, and 
draw, and dance,—with nature, or against 
nature,—to bind her apprentice to some accom- 
plishment, and if she cannot succeed in oil or 
water colours, to prefer gilding, varnishing, 
burnishing, box-making, to real and solid 
improvement in taste, knowledge, and under- 
standing. 

A great deal is said in favour of the social 
nature of the fine arts. Music gives pleasure to 
others. Drawing is an art, the amusement of 
which does not centre in him who exercises it, 
but is diffused among the rest of the world. 
This is true; but there is nothing, after all, so 
social as a cultivated mind. We do not mean 
to speak slightingly of the fine arts, or to 
depreciate the good humour with which they 
are sometimes exhibited; but we appeal to any 
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conversation — displaying, modestly, usefu} 
acquirements—and evincing rational curiosity, 
is not well worth the highest exertions of 
musical or graphical skill? A woman of accom. 
plishments may entertain those who have the 
pleasure of knowing her for half an hour with 
great brilliancy; but a mind full of ideas, and 
with that elastic spring which the love of know. 
ledge only can convey, is a perpetual source of 
exhilaration and amusement to all that come 
within its reach ;—not collecting its force into 
single and insulated achtevements, like the efforts 
made in the fine arts—but diffusing, equally 
over the whole of existence, a calm pleasure— 
better loved as it is longer felt—and suitable to 
every variety and every period of life. There- 
fore, instead of hanging the understanding of 
woman upon walls, or hearing it vibrate upon 
strings,—instead of seeing it in clouds, or hear. 
ing it in the wind,—we would make it the first 
spring and ornament of society, by enriching it 
with attainments upon which alone such power 
depends. 


If the education of women were improved, 
the education of men would be improved also. 
Let anyone consider (in order to bring the 
matter more home by an individual instance) of 
what immense importance to society it is, 
whether a nobleman of first-rate fortune and dis. 
tinction is well or ill brought up ;—what a taste 
and fashion he may inspire for private and for 
political vice !—and what misery and mischief 
he may produce to the thousand human beings 
who are dependent on him! A country contains 
no such curse within its bosom. Youth, wealth, 
high rank, and vice form a combination which 
bafiles all remonstrance and invective and beats 
down all opposition. A man of high rank who 
combines these qualifications for corruption, is 
almost the master of the manners of the age, 
and has the public happiness within his grasp. 
But the most beautiful possession which a 
country can have is a noble and rich man who 
loves virtue and knowledge; who, without 
being feeble or fanatical, is pious—and who, 
without being factious, is firm and indepen- 
dent ;—who, in his political life, is an equitable 
mediator between king and people; and in his 
civil life, a firm promoter of all which can shed 
a lustre upon his country, or promote the 
peace and order of the world. But if these 
objects are of the importance which we attribute 
to them, the education of women must be im- 
portant, as the formation of character for the 
first seven or eight years of life seems to 
depend almost entirely upon them. It is cer- 
tainly in the power of a sensible and well 
educated mother to inspire, within that period, 
sach tastes and propensities as slll nearly 
decide the destiny of the fu@mre man; and this 
is done, not only by the intentional exertions of 
the mother, but by the gradual and insensible 
imitation of the child; for there is something 
extremely contagious in greatness and rectitude 
of thinking, even at that age; and the character 
of the mother with whom he passes his early 
infancy is always an event of the utmost im- 
portance to the child. A merely accomplished 
woman cannot infuse her tastes into the minds 
of her sons ; and if she could, nothing could be 
more unfortunate than her success. Besides, 
when her accomplishments are given up, she 
has nothing left for it but to amuse herself in 
the best way she can; and becoming entirely 
frivolous, either declines altogether the fatigue 
of attending to her children, or, attending to 
them, has neither talents nor knowledge to 
succeed; and, therefore, here is a plain and 
fair answer to those who ask so triumphantly, 


man, whether a little spirited and sensible: Why should a woman dedicate herself to this 
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branch of knowledge? or why should she be 
attached to such science ?—because, by having 
gained information on these points, she may 
inspire her son with valuable tastes, which 
may abide by him through life, and carry him 
up to all the sublimities of knowledge ;—because 
she cannot lay the foundation of a great cha- 
racter if she is absorbed in frivolous amuse- 
ments, nor inspire her child with noble desires, 
when a long course of trifling has destroyed 
he little talents which were left by a bad 
education. 
(To be continued.) 


OUR INDIAN SISTERS’ 
PROGRESS IN THEIR 
EDUCATION. 


Art the annual meeting of the National ‘Indian 
Association, Mr. Stevens, C.S.I., said:— “I 
am told that one of the subjects most com- 
monly dealt with at your meeting is Female 
Education. You would but smile were I now 
to enter gravely upon an abstract disquisition 
on this head. It was not always so. I well 
remember how, nearly thirty years ago, I dined 
one day with a hospitable native nobleman, 
now long dead, who used to entertain mixed 
companies of his countrymen and Europeans. 
As dinner went on, I noticed an elderly gentle- 
man opposite me, who produced from his 
pocket a roll of paper and a_ pencil, 
and from time to time, with occasional 
glances at the ceiling, rapidly jotted down— 
what I could not but suppose to be 
extempore poems—inspirations of the moment 
which he would not willingly let perish. 
But it eventually appeared that at our 
host’s table the custom of making after- 
dinner speeches was not yet dead; and, after 
one or two toasts had been drunk, the old 
gentleman rose, and gave us the fruits of his 
labours—not in the shape of a poem (as I had 
apprehended) but as an elaborate and power- 
fully worded speech in support of female educa- 
tion. ‘My countrywomen,’ I think I hear him 
declaiming, with a warmth scarcely to be ex- 
cused even as a rhetorical exaggeration, ‘my 
countrywomen are but beasts.’ 
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Thanks to him and to other reforming 
enthusiasts, we hear little now in Bengal 
of general scepticism as to the propriety 
of systematic education for Indian girls. 
The question is not whether girls should 
be educated, but what they should be taught, 
and what should be the methods and machinery. 
I may say that I have always thought that 
there has been a tendency on our part to under- 
estimate the power and influence of women in 
India; and there has also been a somewhat 
simf@ar tendency to ignore the very considerable 
amount of instruction which women have received 
(in some parts of India, and in some classes, at 
least), in a desultory manner, outside the pale 
of our educational departments. But in the 
present time it appears to me that the instruc- 
tion of girls is becoming more systematic, and 
coming into line with that of boys. 

A very important step in this direction 
was taken last year by the Government of 
Bengal, when it sanctioned the admission 
of lady students to classes at the Presidency 
College of Calcutta. To some impetuous 
reformers this measure may seem a simple 
matter of course. But as in mechanical, so 
in political and social problems, we run 
great risk of failure if we ignore friction, 
and the forces which tend to hinder or 
divert. Female education in Great Britain 
has not advanced without difficulty or 


‘opposition. In Calcutta, also, jealousies and 


timid conservatism play their part; and this 
particular innovation was not unanimously 
recommended or approved. But, on considera- 
tion, itseemed to me that whatever dangers and 
inconveniences might be involved, were such as 
would mainly affect the girls rather than the men ; 
and, I thought that if the experiment should 
prove unsuccessful, it would die a natural 
death, or the rule could be withdrawn. I have 
no information as yet as to the results, as 
exhibited in either the scholastic achievements 
of the young ladies, or the improved behaviour 
of the men. 

I believe that in Great Britain, in the 
first instance, there were young men who 
resented and opposed the intrusion into their 
lecture rooms and examination halls of what, in 
their immature innocence, they imagined to be 
the inferior sex. But, unless I am misinformed, 
this feeling has now generally passed away ; 
and both in my own University of London, and 
in the older universities, the splendid successes 
of the ladies have compelled the respect of 
their male competitors. I am confident that 
it will be so in India ultimately, though possibly 
there may be difficulties at the outset.” 
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; OLIVE OIL. 

Propasty no article of diet is at present 
being used so largely for medicinal and 
surgical purposes as olive oil; and a valu- 
able paper which has recently been written 
illustrates fresh methods in which its employ- 
ment is expected be beneficial. It i well 
known that, in the modern treatment of gall- 
stones, large doses of olive oil have proved to 
be most efficacious ; and we have already shown 
in these columns that the probable explanation 
of this fact is, that, at the temperature of the 
body, the oil has a directly solvent action upon 
these calculi; that it passes through the 
stomach into the duodenum practically un- 
changed and is then probably sucked up the 
canal of the gall duct, to the point where this is 
constricted by a stone. 


There is even reason to believe that, when 
no stone is present, the oil may pass up- 
wards into the gall bladder itself, and there 
exert its influence in diminishing the size 
of the contained calculi and so softening 
them that they can be with comparative 
ease squeezed out of the bladder and down 
the duct into the duodenum. This, which is 
the latest theory on the subject, certainly explains 
the remarkable manner in which patients who 
have suffered for years from repeated attacks 
pitts colic are cured by large doses of olive 
oil. 

It has been pointed out that in many 
cases even of severe and persistent eczema the 
value of this oil as a medicine is very remark- 
able. Cases are reported, for yer pe in 
which, under its use, both internally and exter- 
nally, not only eczema but other skin diseases 
have been rapidly cured ; and it is an interest- 
ing fact that the effect of the treatment seems 
to be much increased if a large amount of fruit 
is added to the diet. 


The latest reports have shown that in cases 
in which the hair was falling out, from 
constitutional weakness, the administration of 
large doses of olive oil caused a speed 
improvement, not only in the general stren 
aad bodily nutrition, but also in the state 
of the scalp and the hair follicles, so that 
its growth became again strong and healthy. 
Finally, it has been shown that olive oil acts as 
a valuable antiseptic destroying germ life in the 
intestines ; so that probably in the near future, 
it will be largely used as a medicine in that 
considerable class of cases which are known to 
depend upon intestinal fermentation.—Nwrsing 
Record. 
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WATCH TOWER. 


A great opportunity has been seized by 
the Czar of Russia in his manifesto in 
favour of universal partial disarmament. 
The position which he occupies at once 
pace any utterance from him on the 
ooting of an historic document. He has 
taken, too, a favourable moment for making 
his remarkable declaration, inasmuch as 
our large increased Naval vote of this year 
was specifically asked for in order to 


The imbecile course which has been 
ursued for the last quarter of a century— 
us longer than that, indeed, but it is in 
that time that it has attained its foolish 
height—of nation after nation continually 
adding more and more to its war burdens, 
with the final result that now they all 
stand relatively much the same as before, 
but each with an enormously increased 
annual expenditure, obviously must come 
to an end some time. It is a course which 
has no single recommendation from the 
point of view of statesmanship or common 
sense. It has been watched with appre- 
hension and dislike not only by those of 
sufticiently enlarged mind to desire the! 


the interests of each 


ances, if not the very last 


that he 


of the 
Increase in Nation 


pressed his conviction that the 
of the past, those most j 


increased expenditure upon the Army and 
Navy, and the apparent public indifferenca 
to that waste. But the indifference con- 
tinued to exist, and in all probability no 


one of less importance than the Russian | Po 


Emperor could have induced politicians and 

essinen to so much as discuss a general 
fisaren ament as a reasonable proposition 
in practical politics, or even as a desirable 


achievement. 


* OK * 


Our readers will, of course, have perused 


this beautiful and interesting message in 
the daily papers, but we may be forgiven 
for repeating a few of its passages here. 

By order of the Tsar, Count Muravieff, on 
the 24th ult., handed to all the foreign 
representatives accredited to the Court of St. 
Petersburg the following communication :— 


‘‘ The maintenance of general peace and a 


possible reduction of the excessive armaments 
which weigh upon all nations present them- 
selves in the e condition of the whole 
world as the ideal towards which the endeavours 
of all Governments should be directed. 
The Imperial Government thinks that the 
present moment would be very favourable to 
seeking by means of international discussion 
the most effectual means . . of putting 
an end to the progressive development of the 
present armaments. The financial 
charges following an upward march strike at 
the public prosperity at its very source. The 
intellectual aid hysical strength of the 
nations, labour and capital, are for the most 
part diverted from their natural application 
and unproductively consumed. Hundreds of 
millions are devoted to acquiring terrible 
engines of destruction, which, though to-day 
regarded as the last word of science, are 
destined to-morrow to lose all value in conse- 
ee of some fresh discovery in the same 
eld. National culture, economic progress, 
and the production of wealth are either 
aralysed or checked in their development. 
oreover, in proportion as the armaments of 
each Power increase, so do they less and less 
fulfil the object which the Governments have 
set before themselves. The economic crises, 
due in great part to the system of armaments 
a outrance, and the continual danger which 
lies in this massing of war material, are trans- 
forming the armed peace of our days into a 
crushing burden, which the peorles have more 
and more difficulty in bearing. It appears 
evident, then, that if this state of things were 
prolonged, it would inevitably lead to the very 
cataclysm which it is desired to avert, and the 
horrors of which make every thinking being 
shudder in advance. To put an end to these 
incessant armaments, and to seek the 
means of warding off the calamities which are 
threatening the whole world, such is the 
supreme duty which is to-day imposed on all 
States.” 
x Ok 
It is impossible to overlook the fact that 
great vested interests are engaged on the 
side of the maintenance of large war ex- 
penses. On the same principle on which, 
in the fable, the shoemaker thought there 
was nothing like leather, Von Moltke said, 


complete effacement of international dis- 
tinctions and the brotherhood of all man- 
kind, but also by everyone capable of 
taking far-reaching and wise views of 
icular nation. 
One of Mr. Gladstone’s latest utter- 
word 
spoke upon public affairs, was 
an expression of sympathy with the objects 
for protesting against the 
Armaments, and the 
deceased statesman had previously ex- 

t leaders 
ous for the 
international position of England, would 
have been shocked at the now enormously 


“‘ Universal is a dream, and not even 
a beautiful ”; and there will be 
plenty of other people connected with war 
as a business to echo this saying, and to 
be more or less consciously guided by their 
own interests to endeavour to maintain 
the means by which pe gain either 
money, or rank, or congenial employment, 
This fact has to be allowed for, and will 
tly influence the discussions upon the 
zar’s proposition. Such selfish con. 
siderations in favour of war provisions 
are the more dangerous because they will 


be unavowed. 
* * 


* 

One form which antagonism to diminished 
war expenditure will take, it is already 
apparent, will be a claim thet the Inter. 
national Conference called by the Czar, 
must in the first instance settle every 
ssible source of dispute and every exist- 
ing ground of contention between nations, . 
We are already told that, as a preliminary 
to any disarmament, Germany and France 
must agree about Alsace-Lorraine; Eng- 
land must arrange with France for the 
evacuation of Egypt; and so forth. The 
people who put this notion forward are 
well aware that if partial disarmament 
waits for the previous perfect settlement 
of all possible source of dispute amongst 
the nations it may wait for ever. But it 
is by no means a necessity of the case that 
there should be even any attempt at 
settlement of disputed points before 
the proposition of the Czar can be 
carried into practical effect. It could be 
done very quickly, with no injury to anyone 
except the holders of appointments in 
the present war forces, in exactly the same 
way as a number of factors can be 
immediately eliminated from many long alge- 
braical problems—by cancelling one against 
another. Just asthe armaments ofall nations 
have been increased by a foolish rivalry, 
each country hastening to add a regiment, 
or a ship of war, to match that which 
another has added to its strength, so, in 
exactly the same manner, they can step 
backwards to match one another by agree- 
ment. If not actually throwing away what 
they have already got, they can, at least, 
agree that noone amongst them shall fora 
fixed term of years make any fresh addition 
to its armaments or means of destruction. 
Tocome to such an agreement as this does 
not necessitate the previous settlement of 
any questions that might have been settled, 
or may yet come to be settled, by war. It 
simply stops, for atime at any rate, the 
mad rivalry of increasing war costs, to 
which there is no other limit, except that 
complete exhaustion of national resources, 
which, to all intents and purposes, has 
already overtaken Spain and Italy. 


* * * 


Woman’s share in the hardships of war 
is no small one :— 

A letter just received by her relatives in 
Ireland from the late Mrs. Jerome, the wife of 
the acting British Consul at Havana, gives & 
terrible picture of the sufferings of the people 
in the Cuban capital. ‘‘ You may see in the 
streets,’ she wrote, ‘‘many dead bodies of men, 
women, and children, over which the vultures 
are constantly hovering. These poor people 
have died of sheer starvation, and nobody 
seems to have the energy to bury them. There 
is no bread in the town; we have only a little 
flour, with which I make a daily loaf. There 
is a great deal of fever about, and the neces- 
saries of life are getting less and less every day. 
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The heat is most oppressive, and everybody is 
praying for the end of this disastrous war.” 
Very shortly after writing these words, Mrs. 
Jerome herself fell ill with the famine-fever, 
and died at the early age of 22, one among the 
thousands of women victims of the late war. 


* * * 


Immense enthusiasm is being shown by 
the Dutch over the assumption by their 
oung Queen of her place as their sovereign. 
ere can be no doubt that so far as the 
ceremonial and the emotional part of king- 
ship is concerned, female sovereigns have 
@ great advantage. The devotion and 
affection called forth by a young Queen 
have again and again been seen to be quite 
extraordinary. Just the same feelings of 
somewhat vague hope and intense interest 
were expressed about our Queen when she 
came to the throne; and one cannot wish 
anything better for the young Queen of 
Holland than that she may so far justify 
the enthusiasm aroused now on her behalf 
as Queen Victoria has done in her day. 
In each case, the young Queen had been 
brought up by a mother without the assist- 
anceofafather. Our Queen, as we know, was 
partly orphafied when she was still a baby 
in her cradle, while the Queen of Holland’s 
father died when his little daughter was 
aged ten. In each case the mother thus 
left responsible to the nation for the train- 
ing of the future sovereign concentrated 
herself upon the task, and pecueyt to it 
not only devotion but also wisdom and 
ability. 


* * * 


The Queen Regent of Holland has ap- 
parently trained her daughter with great 
care to fill her post. She is, as Royal 
pone so much need to be, an excellent 
inguist, speaking not only her native 
tongue but also French, German, and 
English. Though she was refused per- 
mission to bicycle for fear of break- 
ing her valuable little neck, she 
has had ample opportunity for physi- 
cal development, being like all her 
nation an excellent skater and accustomed 
to skate without ceremony in the midst of 
her subjects, and having often been seen 
driving a four-in-hand of little ponies, 
besides which she boats and swims. There 
is a story that when she was about eleven 
years old, the horses of the carriage in 
which she and her mother were, ran away, 
and ultimately the vehicle was overturned 
and the coachman sericusly injured. 
Neither of the royal ladies was hurt, and 
the Queen Regent ordered fresh horses to 
be brought in order that the drive might 
be continued, “for,” said she, “if my 
daughter turns back now she may learn 
what it is to be afraid.” The little queen 
is the only child of her mother, but her 
father had two sons by a previous wife, the 
ounger of whom was a _ hal-paralytic 
idiot, and the elder a young man of a 
most vicious disposition, who spent his 
life in bad company in Paris, and who was 
‘so much detested and despised by the 
sober Dutch that it was fully believed that 
his coming to the throne would mean a 
peaceful revolution and the extinction of 
his dynasty. Fortunately, this ill-regulated 
prince died while still under 30, making 
room for his little sister, who is now the 
sole representative of the royal house, and 
whose marriage is, therefore, looked 
forward to with special interest by her 


people. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


Most people have heard of the Home 
for Educating Hindoo Widows and train- 
ing them for useful independent work, 
established at Poona by Pandita Ramabai. 
Ramabai founded her home largely on 
the faith of — of annual subscrip- 
tions made by American ladies in large 
cities of the States. Those promises were 
for ten years, and, being duly fulfilled, 
have recently run out. The Pandita has 
sooeesingly made a tour through the States 
during the last few months to endeavour 
to secure renewed support. For some 
weeks lately she has een in England, 
and is about to return to her work at 
home. Considerable trouble has, how- 
ever, arisen around her there, from the 
fact that she was unable to refrain from 
endeavouring to convert her protegées to 
Christianity, being herself a convert. This 
fact has Tied up a large part of her 
native support, naturally enough, and it 
would also prevent relatives of many widows 
from aia them to enter the institu- 
tion. However, that does not much matter, 
since she will doubtless be still easily able 
to obtain the limited number that she can 
accommodate ; and it has so far eventuated 
well in that a movement has been set on 
foot for establishing another home for the 
education of Hindoo widows; under ortho- 
dox management, and supported entirely 
by native contributions. Nine Hindoo 
widows are now being maintained at the 
expense of this new association, and pur- 
suing their studies at the High School. A 
gentleman has given a field of four acres 
on which to build the home, and there is a 
balance in hand of 6,000 rupees. As the 
Hindoo widows are numbered by hundreds 
of thousands, of whom a very considerable 
proportion are quite children, there is 
something tragic about the smallness of 
these efforts to ameliorate their lot, yet it 
is well there should be any sort of a 
beginning. But, of course, what is wanted 
is an ent:re change in the social habits and 
religious theories which make the ehild- 
widows ; and this must be the slow work 
of the progress of general enlightenment. 

* * * 


That it is not impossible, however, to 
slowly but surely bring about enlightened 
views, even in communities where the 
reverse ideas are apparently most firml 
fixed, we are feueht not only by a 
history, but by occasional incidents even 
in India itself. One interesting illustration 
of this is the way in which even 
the Brahmin priests did honour to the 
first Hindoo woman who ventured to 
cross the sea and go to America 
to study medicine. She was, as_ it 
happened, a cousin of Pandita Ramabai. 
Her name was Annandibai. Her history is 
a very remarkable one and deserves telling. 
She was married at the age of nine toa man 
named Jhoshee, educated in the English 
fashion suffieiently to secure him a place 
in the postal service. He was, of course, 
like herself, a Brahmin, and they both 
believed firmly in their religion, and 
accepted all its obligations and rules— 
such as that they must not eat with any 
but their own caste people, must perform 
certain ceremonies at fixed places and 
intervals, and must not cross the sea. 
Hence, when the idea came to Annandibai’s 
mind that she would like to study medicine, 
to be able to help her fellow country- 
women in need, it must have seemed both 
to her husband and herself as quite a 


j wild and impossible vision. Yet, after a 
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time, they agreed that he would accom- 
pany her to America in order that she 
might study for a career which she felt to 
be so nece . It would have been 
better for her, no doubt, if she had 
been willing to first give up her 
religion, as abai did, for the diffi- 
culties that it entailed upon her in regard 
to the cooking of her own and her husband's 
food, and of eating only certain kinds of 
food, according to the caste rules, after 
their arrival in America, was a serious 
strain upon her strength. But she remained 
a believer in the faith of her fathers; and 
she had made up her mind, as she declared 
to her friends before she started: ‘I am 
going to America as a Hindoo, and I will 
come back and live among my people as a 
Hindoo.” Cae 


Annandibai went to America with her ~ 
kind husband in 1883, and was warmly 
received by Dr. Rachel Bodley, the Dean 
of the Women’s Medical College of Penn- 
sylvania. The Hindoo student settled 
down in rooms, and pathetically en- 
deavoured to buy her own food according 
to her ideas of what it ought to be (strictly 
vegetarian for one thing), and to cook it by 
means of a close coal stove, such as she 
had never seen before, and had not the 
least idea how to manage ; indeed, it had 
never been designed for cooking purposes, 
as, of course, the ordinary occupants of the 
rooms would have boarded elsewhere. In 
Dr. Bodley's recollections of Annandibai, 
she says :—‘' She tried faithfully, this little 
woman of eighteen, to prosecute her studies, 
and at the same time keep caste-rules and 
cook her own food; but the anthracite 
coal-stove in her room was a constant 
vexation and likewise a source of danger, 
and the solitude of the individual house- 
keeping was overwhelming. After a trial 
of two weeks, her health declined to such 
an alarming extent that I invited her to 
pay a short visit to my home, and she 
never left again to dwell elsewhere in 
Philadelphia during her student residence. 
In the performance of college duties, 
going in and out, up and down, always in 
her measured, quiet, dignified, ieee way, 
she has filled every room with memories 
which now hallow the home, and must 
continue to do throughout the years to 
come.” 

x * * 

Devoting her whole soul to her work, 
the little Hindoo woman, soon proved that 
our dusky-skinned sisters have brains 
which can compete with those of more 
favoured womenkind. She held a high 
place in her college classes all through, 
and in 1886 she took the degree otf Doctor 
of Medicine, being the first Hindoo woman 
to ever receive this degree in any country. 
An appointment was waiting for her in 
India, for she was already designated 
Physician in charge of the female wards 
in the Albert Edward Hospital at Cola- 
pore, and she set sail from New 
York in October, to return to India to 
take up the work for which she had so 
laboriously prepared herself in these years 
of exile. Alas! it was too late ; whether 
it was the colder weather that she had to 
encounter in America, or the lack of 
sufficiency of nourishing food in the strange 
land where none knew how to prepare it 
for her, certain it is that when she reached 
home she was found to be consumptive, 
and within a year from the date of taking 
her degree she died in her mother’s house. 
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It is unspeakably pathetic to look on a life 
so broken short after the expenditure of such 
tremendous effort upon such high ideals, and 
the non-fruition of hopes so noble and so 
benevolent. Her body was cremated on 
the day after her death, according to the 
’ customs of her country, but before its 
removal her husband had a photograph 
taken of it, of which he sent a copy to Dr. 
Bodley. 

“The pathos of that lifeless form,” writes 
Dr. Bodley, “is indescribable. The last of 
several pictures taken during the brief public 
career of the little reformer, it is the most 
eloquent of them all. The mute lips, and the 
face wan and wasted, and prematurely aged in 
the fierce battle with sorrow and pain, convey 
to her American friends this message, not to be 
forgotten : ‘I have done what I could.’”’ 


* * 


What yet remains to be said, however, 
of this beautiful life, broken off before it 
had attained its full stature, is the pleasant 
record of the reception which she received 
from the most orthodox of her own people, 
and even from the priesthood, on her re- 
turn to India. It proved that prejudice 
can give way before a clearly proved 
necessity, and that right may be wrought 
with safety in the very teeth of orthodox 
obstacles. To cross the sea renders an 
Hindoo an outcast; to have lived amongst 
and eaten with foreigners makes the offence 
blacker. It can be repaired by certain 

yments and certain observances, which 
the little Hindoo doctor was too ill to ever 
carry through; but from the moment of 
her return home it was made evident to 
her that she was not to suffer from this 
cause. The orthodox, as well as the un- 
orthodox, flocked to visit her in her mother’s 
home and paid her every possible attention. 
The state of her health was anxiously 
inquired after, and her perseverance, her 
undaunted courage, and her remarkable 
ability and knowledge were celebrated by 
the Press. Her remains were accompanied 
to the cremation ground by a large number 


* 


of friends. One of the local papers described | P°™P 


the scene as follows :— 


Some people feared that the priests might 
raise objections to cremating her body in the 
sacred fire according to Hindu rites, but these 
fears proved groundless. Not only on the 
occasion of her cremation, but earlier, during 
her lifetime, when her husband offered sacrifices 
to the gods and the guardian planets to avert 
their anger and. her death, the priests showed 
no sign of any prejudice against them; they 
gladly officiated in the religious sacrifices, thus 
affording a remarkable proof of their advanced 
views. After the body was placed upon the 
funeral pile Mr. V. N. Ranade made an oration 
in Dr. Joshee’s honour, and the cremation was 
completed without hindrance. 


* * * 


It is now, of course, unnecessary for a 
Hindoo woman to leave her native land, 
or to violate the tenets of her religion in 
order to obtain a medical education ; for 
full training is supplied in India itself to 
native women as fully-qualified physicians 
and surgeons, as well as midwives and 
nurses. That this is so is partly the result 
of the sacrifice of this young woman, who 
died doubtless thinking that her life had 
been a failure, and that all that she had 
done would fall with her into the dust. 
There is still difficulty in getting enough 
native women to educate themselves. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 
WOMEN’S HEROISM. 


INVESTITURE OF NURSES WITH THE ORDER OF 
St. JoHN OF JERUSALEM, BY THE QUEEN'S 
CoMMAND. 


On Saturday, August 27th, a most interesting 
and, so far as Ireland in concerned, unique 
ceremonial was performed by their Excellencies 
the Lord Lieutenant and the Countess Cadogan 
at the Viceregal Lodge, when eleven nurses of 
of the City of Dublin Nursing Institution who 
had served on the Island of Inniskea during the 
recent outbreak of typhus fever, were received 
in the Order of the Hospital of St. Jobn of 
Jerusalem in England, and were invested by 
her Excellency as representative of her Most 
Gracious Majesty the Queen with the decora- 
tion of the Order as Honorary Serving Sisters. 
The function was attended by a numerous re- 
presentative gathering. 

Amongst those present were :— 

Field-Marshal Lord Roberts of Kandahar, 
K.P., the Lord Chancellor, Lord Justice Fitz- 
gibbon, Lord Langford, Sir William Kaye, C.B., 
Major Streathfield, Mr. Algernon Peel, Sir 
Robert Jackson, C.B., Mr. T, W. Russell, M.P., 
and Mrs. Russell, Frere Chevalier Francis 
Robert Davies, Senior Knight of Justice of the 
Order, and President of the Dublin Centre of 


| the St. John’s Ambulance Association, who had 


been deputed by the Chapter of the Order to 
represent his Royal Highness, the Prince of 
Wales, the Grand Prior, in receiving the 
recipients of the decoration into the Order; Sir 
Richard Martin, Sir Henry Cochrane, and the 
Right Rev. Monsignor Molloy. 


Mr. Dallas Pratt, hon. secretary of the Dublin 
Centre of the St. John’s Ambulance Association, 
explained the objects of the Order of St. John’s 
of Jerusalem in England. The history of the 
Order of St. John and its great off-shoot, the 
St. John’s Association, began very far back. 
Somewhere about.the year 1014 certain Italians 
made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, where they 
observed great cruelties practised on the children 
of the Saracens. These men, disgusted at these 
cruelties, founded the association for the purpose 
of protecting the children, and also for the 
se of treating the sick, and carried on 
their work for a number of years until in 1095, 
the Pope was persuaded to publish a Bull, 
making the organisation an order of military 
monks, who were then known as the Order of 
St. John of Jerusalem, and an examination of 
the history of that time would show that they 
fought through the Crusades alongside the 
members of other orders, and won very high 
renown. This class of work being now extinct, 
the Knights had founded the St. John 
Ambulance Association. This was done in 1874 
in a small way, and it had been carried on 
ever since, some 400,000 certificates having 
been given for first aid‘to the wounded since 
that year. Some difficulty was experienced at 
first, as Catholics thought it was a Protestant 
institution, and the Protestants thought it was 
a Catholic institution, and nobody would work 
it. However, a mixed committee was formed, 
and it had gone on since with this special work. 

Mr. F. R. Davies, before admitting the nurses 
as “honorary serving sisters” and handing to 
them their diplomas, said that until the year 
1874 there was no recognition for services in 
the cause of humanity on land in the United 
Kingdom. In that year the Chapter of the 
Order of St. John instituted a medal in silver 
and bronze to be granted to those persons 
who had risked their lives in the effort to 
save the life of another, or had done 
some distinguished act in the cause of 
humanity on land. To obtain this medal the 
candidate must be proved to have risked his or 
her life, for it is not confined to age or sex, and 
the proofs required were so strictly investigated 
that there was no reward for valour more diffi- 
cult to obtain and more highly coveted than 


Lthis. From its institution the Queen was 
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ohn, which had 
as yet been conferred only four times in 
Ireland—twice in Dublin, on which occasions he 
had the honour of being appointed to carry out 
the directions of the Grand Prior and the 
Chapter.. When the Queen was pleased to 
secularise the Order, on the occasion of her 
Jubilee, in 1887, a pomning herself Sovereign. 
Head and Patron of it, and his Royal Highnegg. 
the Prince of Wales Grand Prior, thus making 
it one of the Imperial Orders, the Chapter. 
thought that there should be a recognition for 
the services of those who, without directly 
risking their lives in the cause of humanity, yet 
were ready to devote their time to the relief of 
the sick and suffering, so the rank in the Order 
of honorary serving brethren and sisters was. 


Cc : 

Lord Justice Fitzgibbon, Chairman of the 
City of Dublin Nursing Institution, said that 
when their Excellencies kindly consented to 
confer upon the nurses who were to be decorated 
the insignia of the Order of which they had just 
heard the history, they were kind enough to ask 
him to give some short statement of the services. 
rendered by these women whom they were 
about to honour. It was a long time to go 
back to the period at which the Order was 
instituted, and it was a long way from the 
islands where it was first established and 
became famous to the time and to the island 
with which they had to deal on that occa. 
sion. The Island of Inniskea, as it was. 
called, really consisted of two islands— 
one inhabited by ten families, and the other 
by thirty-five. Situated nearly fifty miles from 

e nearest railway station, one found on reach- 
ing Belmullet, that he was only then at the 
commencement of the difficulties of the journey 
to the place, where their nurses had to devote 
themselves to their nursing duties, for between 
Belmullet and Inniskea some twenty miles of 
open Atlantic water had to be crossed, and the 
nearest harbour was a still greater distance 
away than the nearest mainland. When he 
ied to give them in their own words generally 
speaking some account of what took place upon 
the island and the work done by the nurses, 
they would have to consider the circumstances. 
under which they did their duty, and he very 
much doubted if they were able to carry them- 
selves back to medieval times, and the incep- 
tion of the Order, whether they should find the 
difficulties much greater that were overcome by 
the original members of the Order than those 
which these Irish nurses had to overcome in the 
discharge of their ministry. On the night - 
of June 8th, 1897, a telegram reached 
Dublin demanding trained nurses for the 
islanders of Inniskea, who were struck down by 
typhus fever, and at half-past six the following 
morning two women were on their way to that 
place, reaching Bellmullet only late at night. 
The island cannot be approached at all times, 
and the weather seems to have been strangely 
unfavourable on this occasion, fer when they 
had got so far they were obliged to wait for 
another day before they could start upon the 
ocean portion of the journey. The willingness. 
and speed with which they went may be 
measured by the fact that the Lecal Govern- 
ment Board’s steamer, chartered to take them 
to the island, had not arrived when the nurses 
reached Belmullet. They got there long before 
the steamer, and ultimately reached the island in 
“‘corracles,” which are plentiful on that coast, and: 
can go to sea, when many a steamer cannot. The 
two nurses that went firsi—Nurse M’Allister 
and Nurse Kenny—reached the island under 
circumstances of which he should give them & 
description from letters and accounts that 
appeared at the time. The journey across the 
water was a seven hours’ battle with a head- 
wind, in drenching rain, and when they reached 
the place they were obliged to remain there as 
outposts of the army that was cantency 
against the disease, including the overworke 

: local doctor and the Government officials who 
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were obliged to return time after time to their 
duties on the mainland. The nurses had to 
add to their duties a fight against filth, ignor- 
ance, apathy and mistrust, and at the same 
time to maintain the confidence and affection of 
those they had come to save in their peril and 
‘terrible need. The first account that reached 
the people here of the way in which they made 
their journey to the place was from Dr. Lavan, 
who, as he had said, was obli to return to 
his duties on the mainland, and leave the nurses 
behind. They remained from June 9th to 30th, 
when, on the same day and at the same time, 
both women were struck down by the 
disease they had been nursing. On June 20th 
Dr. Lavan wrote that he had done all he could 
to make the nurses as comfortable as possible, 
and that he had got a woman to keep house 
and wash for the nurses. They had previously 
to do both themselves. However, when both 
became ill—one of them dangerously — it 
became necessary to remove them back to 
Belmullet, but there was no means of doing so 
except by the way they had come. Under 
these circumstances, with the patients’ tem- 
perature at fever heat, the journey was made 
to the hospital on the mainland. That same 
night two other nurses—Nurse Carson and 
Nurse Simpson—took their places. The latter 
was one of the few who out of the staff of 
nurses escaped the fever, and the reason was 
that these two had already had typhus, one in 
Lisnaskea Workhouse Hospital, and the other 
in Newry. Anyone who knew anything of the 
subject, knew that there was no place in which 
this disease broke out more virulently, spread 
more generally, or was more difficult to deal 
with than in an island, the inndabitants of 
which had enjoyed immunity for some time 
previous. 

Dr. Jordan was the first medical man that 
could be spared to the island, and he suffered 
the same fate as the’ nurses, for he, too, was 
struck down, and was brought even nearer to 
death’s door. There they remained for some 
time, until] Nurse Carson was struck down, and 
disembarked from the island. Nurse Carson, 
who had been taken ill on August 6th, was re- 

laced by Nurse Doyle, who was sent on 

ugust 15th. She took ill the same day, and 
was replaced, and had to be brought back. On 
July 12th Nurse Simpson, sister of the other 
one, came, and she remained until August 13th, 
when she took ill. Nurse Munn, who had had 
the fever in Newry, was sent there, and re- 
mained until November 17th. On August 7th 
two more volunteers were sent—young nurses, 
just out of their apprenticeship. The sick 
nurses were removed with the patients 
to a hospital opened at Belmullet, and Nurse 
Talbot, Nurse Caldwell, and Nurse Kinsella 
were sent down. The result might be best 
summed up in figures. On the arrival of the 
first two nurses there were 48 cases on the 
island in a population of 55 families. The 
epidemic lasted from the beginning of June 
until towards the end of September. There 
was 8 period of convalescence from September 
until November 17th, when the last of the 
nurses left. During that time 70 cases occurred, 
and to these must be added the cases of the 
nurses, many of them dangerous, and all of 
them serious. But what were the figures on 
the other side? These figures reflected much 
credit on the nurses and all concerned. Only 
one infant and one adult represented the entire 
death-rate, and this might solely be attributed 
to the care the nurses bestowed on them. 
Testimony had been borne to this effect by the 
Local Government inspector, and the curate, 
Father Munley. The Earl of Arran, Lieutenant 
of the County Mayo, and the Countess of Arran 
were the first to interest themselves on behalf 
of the nurses, and her Royal Highness the Prin- 
cess of Wales had written to Lady Arran, in 
reply to a communication from that lady in 
reference to the matter, expressing the greatest 
interest in the case, and stating that these 
nurses deserved every credit, and expressin 
her hope that the Prince of Wales, as the Gran 
Prior of the Order, would do all in his power to 
reward them. They came forward with feelings 
of very deep gratitude and with thankfulness 
to Almighty God that the epidemic was defeated 


as it was, and they came forward with all the : 


more gratification, as the- nurses never made a 
complaint in doing that for which they were 
about to be rewarded. They had no hope or 
expectation at the time that anything more 
would be heard of the matter. The eleven 
nurses who came out of the City of Dublin 
Nursing Institution were representative of the 
140 which it contained. These nurses came 
from all parts of Ireland, were of all religious 
denominations, and of almost every social 


position. 

The nurses on whom the orders were 
conferred were Frances Dorothy Macalister, 
Honora Kenny, Elizabeth Carson, Mary 
Simpson, Elizabeth Doyle, Flora Kathleen 
Fitzmaurice, Margaret M‘Munn, Grace Simpson, 
Sarah Jane Caldwell, Kathleen Mary Kinsella, 
and May Talbot. 

Her Excellency Countess Cadogan, as repre- 
senting the Queen, invested the nurses with the 
decoration ing to their rank in the Order 
which her Majesty had been graciously pleased 
to permit them to accept and wear, after which 
their Excellencies shook hands with each of the 
recipients of the medal. 

Mr. Wheeler, Vice-Chairman of the City of 
Dublin Nursing Institution, returned thanks on 
behalf of the City of Dublin Nursing Institution. 

His Excellency, the Lord Lieutenant, ac- 
knowledging the vote of thanks to himself and 
Lady Cadogan, said: —I am sure it is at all 
times a pleasure to Lady Cadogan to assist in 
anything that can promote the tending of the 
sick, or assist charitable institutions in Ireland; 
but of the many ceremonials in which she has 
taken part, I am quite sure none can more 
impress itself on her mind, or will leave in her 
memory a more lasting impression than that in 
which she has taken part to-day. (Applause.) 
I myself shall never forget the thrill with which 
I read in the papers the accounts of the various 
vicissitudes through which the nurses passed, 
and of the disease which they so bravely faced, and 
from the results of which they so successfully 
saved those whom they had travelled to nurse. 
I had begun to wonder whgt action would be 
taken to express on behalf of those in authority, 
and, indeed, of the nation at large, their sense 
of the heroism and the courage of these ladies 
—(hear, hear)—and I am happy to feel that atlast 
an honour has been conferred upon them which, 
I believe, they will most highly appreciate, 
the more because it is an honour, as Lord 
Justice Fitzgibbon has told us, which they did 
not anticipate, and which in no way entered 
into their calculations in the performance of 
their duties. (Hear, hear.) It is one of these 
honours which I hope they will accept as the 
highest possible recognition of those virtues of 
which they have given so conspicuous a proof. 
(Hear, hear.) We have here among our audience 
one of the most distinguished military heroes in 
the service of Her Majesty. (Cheers.) Lord 
Roberts, among the innumerable honours and 
decorations which he has received, reckons one, 
which although comparatively humble in form 
and appearance, I am quite sure he values as 
highly as any of the glittering decorations 
which he has earned. Yet I think he will say 
that in these hundreds of battles in which he 
fought, instances of heroism and gallantry, and 
of loyal bearing, have been, perhaps, equalled, 
if not excelled, by these ladies who have been 
honoured to-day. They have shown all these 
virtues in the highest degree. Their country is 
grateful to them, and we who are present here 
consider it to be a privilege to be allowed to 
take a share in doing honour to them, and 
through them to the noble profession which 
they adorn. On behalf of Lady Cadogan and 
myself, I beg leave again to say that nothing 
has ever given us more gratification and 
pleasure than the ceremonial in which we have 
taken part to-day. 


NURSES IN CUBA. 


A contemporary publishes the following inter- 
esting account of the work of the Cross 
Nurses at Siboney :— 

“These past six days seem like a blur, so any 
connected account of them is out of the ques- 
tion for anyone who has had an do 


with caring for the wounded. Late last t 
one of the ambulance wagons came rum 
into camp. Four or five comparative con- 


— ne _ of * at, re a 
up an ping one of the wagon 
wendy was Clara Barton, fast asleep, enjoying 
the first solid hour of rest she has had since the 
battle of Santiago began. The moment that 
trouble began at the front Miss Barton 
started for the field hospital. Mrs. Lesser and 
the four other nurses have remained here, 
and have worked indefatigably under Major 
Li e and Dr. Lesser. The brunt of the 
hardest work has fallen on these young women. 
There is not one of them who has more 
than six hours of sleep since the wounded began 
to come in last Friday night, and that some of 
them have not y collapsed, only to 
show what an amount of grit and endurance 
there is in young American womanhood. The 
heat of the tents, during the mo hours 
particularly, has been almost insufferable, and 
none of the men here, except the doctors, have 
been able to stand the strain of remaining in 
the operating tent for more than six hours at a 
time. And yet here for six days have these 
five noble women been working for twenty- 
three hours out of each twenty-four.” 


A SIGN-POST THAT 
TRAVELS ALONG THE 
PATH IT POINTS OUT. 


Tue usual sign-post stands still, although itself 
inting the road to the wayfarer. The writer, 
esiring to point out to members of the public 
the great advantage in the use of Chivers’ 
Jellies, himself travels along the path he in- 
dicates. He buys and uses in his own family 
Chivers’ Jellies, because practical trial has 
demonstrated their value. Of all guides, the 
best is surely one who speaks and advises from 
his own knowledge and experience, and in this 
connection it emphasises what the writer has to 
say when he, figuratively to the reader as a 
sign-post, points out the value and advantages 
of Chivers’ Jellies. The especial characteristics 
of these Jellies is their natural, delicious, and 
wholesome flavouring. In the fruit season, the 
fresh, ripe juices are expressed from the luscious 
fruit, and afterwards used to give the delicious 
flavours which renders Chivers’ Jellies so 
welcome and appreciated in every home where 
they have been tried. Chivers and Sons are 
Fruit Farmers, and all the fruit over a great 
area comes to them fresh and sweet on the day 
—even an hour or two after—it has been 
picked. And then the process is forthwith 
taken in hand in silver-lined pans, so that 
extreme cleanliness and daintiness are addi- 
tional hall marks of Chivers’ Jellies. The 
flavours are various: Orange and Lemon, 
Raspberry, Strawberry, &c., and nearly all 
Grocers and Stores keep them for sale. Half- 
ints, 24d.; pints, 44d.; quarts, 8d. If you 
Eaven’s tried them, write to S. Chivers and 
Sons’ Fruit Farm, Histon, Cambs., for a free 
sample packet. 


Pusiic Men anp Private Morats.—* Some 
of Bismarck’s reflections on the usages of 
English Society and public life were also full of 
interest. One time we were discussing the 
compulsory retirement from public life of a 
prominent English politician owing to his being 
unfortunately concerned in a Society scandal. 
It exasperated Bismarck, whose creed was that 
the public and the private lives of the same 
individual were things apart, and that it was 
an unwarrantable impertinence for the people 
who benefited by the one to concern them- 
selves with the details of the other.” — 
‘‘ Reminiscences of Bismarck,” by a Personal 

, Friend, Daily Chronicle, August 1st. 
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SOWING AND REAPING. 
By Atma Bapuam. 


very pleasant. 

Once more she remembered the day before 
her marriage, when with en voice her 
husband's mother that for “ Harold's” 
sake she would give up her usual glass of wine, 
and with him become an abstainer. — 

Ab, yes! How proudly she answered; that 
there was no fear on Harold’s account, he was 
above the wiles and temptations of drinking. 

But now she was questioning within herself, 

-whether or not it might have been safer, had 
she listened to that mother who knew her son's 
failings better than anyone else. 

- Impatiently she moved towards the breakfast 
table as the opened and her husband came 
hurriedly into the room. 


“ Just a cup of tea quickly, Gracie; I am 
late.” 


‘* And whose fault is that, Harold? If you 
will persist in keeping these late hours it is 
very certain you never will be ready for busi- 
ness. 


‘That will do, Grace. No more recrimina- 
tions, please; you should have looked ahead 
gome years ago,” haughtily answered Harold. 
+*T shall be late to-night, so don’t trouble to 
wait up.” 

With a startled look, Gracie answered: ‘‘ Oh, 
Harold, dear, do come home; I so dread those 
card s and the company you meet there.” 

** Well, I cannot help myself to-night, I have 
 seayr mong to attend, so must go.” Bang! went 

door, and Grace was left to her own bitter 
reflections. 

‘Oh, that I had taken good advice for his 
preg but I did not dream of troubles like 


Poor Gracie laid her head down and sobbed 
bitterly. Yes, she felt that the seed she had so 
carelessly sown was already springing up and 
threatening to destroy her life’s happiness. 

Some months passed filled with the deepest 
anxiety on Harold's account, and now Gracie is 
atanding at her husband’s bedside, who, with 
burning brow and flushed face, tosses restlessly 
to and fro, muttering inconerently. 

Softly Gracie places the crushed ice upon the 
burning temples, while this agonised cry goes 
up to heaven: ‘Oh, God, in mercy, spare my 
husband!” Softly the door is opened, and the 
doctor, with kind, grave face, stands by the side 
of the young wife, while his cool hand seeks the 
bounding pulse of his patient. 

‘* Oh, doctor, say will my husband live,” said 
Gracie. 

‘* Ah! that I cannot tell,” pityingly answered 
he, ‘but the crisis is near. Keep your hus- 
band perfectly quiet, and I will soon come 


Silently Gracie renewed her attentions, while 
gradually the mutterings ceased and merciful 
sleep soothed the troubled brain. 

‘‘ He will dg now,” said the doctor, who had 
again returned, ‘‘ but I can assure you that any 
more excess upon the part of your husband will 
complete his ruin.” 

Convalescence had slowly come, but the sea 
air was thought necessary to complete restora- 
tion. With deepest gratitude Gracie sat watching 
her husband with the glow of health deepening 
in his cheeks, as they sat upon the pebbly 
beach, where the great waves came dashing in, 
while the roar of the waves breaking upon the 
shore seemed like the grand Doxology which 
first began at the creation, and will be hushed 
only on the eternal shore, when there shall be 
“* no more sea.”’ 


there is a nice trip to-day,” 

“Oh, yes, that would be d, such a day} 
as this,” said G ame 
waves danced in the glittering sunlight. 


lovingly upon the restless waves, which, like 


chan 
== 


knowledge of her husband’s sobriety, 


cause of so much sorrow and pain. 


It was the Sabbath, and the old church was 
beautifully decorated for the Harvest Festival. 


Among a throng of visitors, Gracie with 
her bushund took their laces. } 


How beautiful 
noble the notes of penne | 


filled the sanctuary. clergyman, 
@ pure, refined face, gave out his text. Gracie 


started violently as the words fell upon her{ 
ears. 


he lightly scattered. 
harvest 


be? Just according to the seed sown.” (Kt 


God’s laws are unalterable. 
Solemnly the preacher ap 


to beware tthe Hg in their own lives }j 
but that from w 4 nrg expect to reap 


a blessed and bountiful 
Tears fell fast from Grace's eyes as she prayed 
that even now her sorrows might be averted. 
‘“‘ Shall we spend our last day en i sea ? 


race. 
How beautiful! Far away the boundless 


But what a glorious sunset! as the sun rested 


of precious jewels, flashed in ever- 
an Sg Slowly sinking in magnificent 

e evening sky became a mass of 
untold beauty, while the golden pathway 
(reflected by the sea) seemed to lead right into 
the open gates of heaven. 

But strange it was to watch the dense 
volumes of smoke that, rising upwards from 
the ship’s funnel, shaped i into dark 
wreaths. 

On, on it floated, curling onwards towards 
that beauteous vision, like an evil spirit striving 
to — the light of heaven from the traveller's 
soul. But still the light gleamed brighter and 
deeper, till, like the departure of a lonely soul 
back to his Creator, the sins of this world can 
no more hurt or destroy, for death is swallowed 
up of victory. 

For some time Gracie was happy in the 

ut gradu- 
ally he gave way, and dark were the days that 
followed. 

Gracie did her best to hide Harold’s faults, 
and bravely helped to fill the gap at the house 
of business. 

But gradually it became known that Harold 
Norton was a confirmed drunkard. 

It was Christmas Eve, and the sound of bells 
rang out through the clear frosty air. 

Gracie started from her seat as Harold 
hastily appeared, abruptly saying he was 
obliged to take a drive of some miles on 
urgent business. 

‘©Oh, must you go to-night ? The roads are 
not safe,” said Gracie. 

‘Yes, but I will be back soon.” 

‘Oh, stay, I must come, too!” 
Gracie hurriedly prepared. 

Muttering something that it was quite un- 
necessary, and that it was a bitter night for a 
drive, Harold helped Gracie into a seat beside 
him. 

Faster and faster rushed the horses along 
the icy road, for Harold, half intoxicated, was 
driving furiously. 

Suddenly, with a crash, the horses fell, pre- 
i ed Gracie and Harold on the hard, icy 
re ° 

Slowly regaining her senses, Gracie awoke to 
the full horror of her situation. At a slight 
distance the pale moonlight rested upon the 
deathly face of her husband. With a wild cry 
for help Gracie lost all consciousness, but the 
cry of distress had been heard, and strong arms 
bore her to a place of safety. 

As the joyous Christmas bells rang out, poor 
Gracie knew that she was a sorrowful, lonely 


So saying, 


thanksgiving that {¢ 
the wi 


Mothers and daughters could add to 
the delights of the tea table if they 
only knew how easily and quickly 
the most dainty and tempting little 
tea-scones and light cakes can be 
made with the help of Brown & 
Polson's Paisley Flour. It is made 
by Brown & Polson, of Corn Flour 
fame, and is used mixed with ordi- 
nary flour as a raising agent for | 
home-baking of all kinds. Paisley 
Flour makes bread, scones, and 
cakes very light and digestible, and, 
unlike yeast and baking powder, it 
is always certain in its action, 
‘“‘Even a tyro need never fail in 
baking if Paisley Flour be used.” 


Oh Soro 


Brown & Polson’s Paisley Flour 


makes Home-Baking a Pleasure. 


ECONOMICAL COOKERY 


By Miss Katie Ovtron. 
(First Class Diplomée in Cookery.) 


SHELL FISH. 


Now that our townfolk are all rushing sea- 
ward it may be seasonable to give sume advice 
about shellfish and the cooking of it. 

Shellfish is naturally divided into two orders 
—crustaceans and molluscs, the crustaceans 
being the most important, and represented by 
the lobster, crab, crayfish, shrimp, prawn. As 
shellfish decompose very rapidly, they should 
be eaten quite fresh. In decomposing they 
develop poisonous products. Another source 
of danger is the fact that they are foul feeders. 
Should anyone feel ill after eating shellfish, 
remedies should be at once resorted to. Shell- 
fish "are very nutritious, but rather indigestible. 
Gouty and rheumatic patients should not par- 
take of them. 

The lobster stands first in publie estimation. 
It should be kept alive till cooked, and this rule 
holds good for all shellfish. 

The coral or ovary is the bright red part 
within the body. The flesh of the claws is con- 
sidered the daintiest part. Lobster spawn is 
sometimes used in sauces. Norwegian lobsters 
are sent over to England in quantities, and 
may be distinguished by the fact that if you 
lift up a live one by the middle it will imme- 
diately spread itself straight out, whereas an 
English one curls its tail in. The English 
lobster is considered the best. 

I now propose to give a few recipes for using 
up 300kea lobster. 

A very pretty entrée is 


LOBSTER CUTLETS. 


Chop the meat of a lobster very finely, and if 
it contains coral, wash it in cold water, and 
then pound it in a mortar. Melt in a sauce- 
pan one ounce of butter, add one ounce 
of flour, and gradually half a gill of milk. 
Stir well and see that it boils. This makes 
a very thick sauce. Add this to the lobster 
and coral, with some salt, pepper, cayenne, 
a little anchovy essence, a teaspoonful of 
lemon juice and a tablespoonful of cream. 
If the cream is not forthcoming, add a little 
more milk to the sauce when making it. Mix 
all well together, and then spread firmly and 
evenly on a dessert plate. Set aside to get firm, 
in a cold place. Then take a floured knife and 
cut the mixture right down the centre, then 


widow, reaping, in bitterness, the harvest of| across, then at angles, making eight sections in 


4 the seed she had so lightly sown. 


all. Remove each section carefully off the plate 
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with a knife, lightly flour the fingers and the | easiest way to do this is is to turn it out on 


board, and form the sections into cutlet shape. 
Brush them over with beaten eggs, toss in fine 


our hand and then reverse it quickly on the 
ish. Of course a cook’s hands are alwa: 


bread crumbs, and fry them in a wire basket in | perfectly clean, and they are proof against fire 


hot fat till a nice golden brown. Be sure the 


eat. Pour a good white sauce round, flavoured 


fat is the right heat, and do not allow the | with anchovy essence. Serve at once or the 
cutlets to touch each other when frying. Drain | souffié will fall. 


them on kitchen paper, in the top of each cutlet 
insert an inch of claw or macaroni, and dish on 


a border of mashed potatoes, with a good white 
sauce, flavoured with anchovy, poured round or 
in the centre. Serve very hot. 


COLD LOBSTER PUDDING. 


This is an excellent supper dish and was 

ven & few months in the Stanau. Make 

alf a pint of good white sauce, stir into this 
the flesh of a cooked lobster chopped up, 
keeping out the coral. Add flavouring of 
anchovy, pepper, salt, cayenne, a hard-boiled 
egg chopped. Pour this into a nice dish, 
smoothing the top and deonrating i with hard- 
boiled yolk and white of egg, rubbed separately 
through a sieve, leaves of ey, and the coral 
washed, pounded, and rubbed through a sieve. 


HOT LOBSTER PUDDING. 


Chop up the lobster, mix three tablespoonfuls 
of fine breadcrumbs with it, seasoning and 
flavouring, quarter of a pint of milk. Pour 


into a greased pie dish. Cover the top with a | 


few more bread-crumbs, place little pieces of 
butter here and there and bake in a moderate 
oven for three-quarters of an hour. Serve in 
the same dish very hot. 


LOBSTER SOUFFLE. 


Make a thick sauce of one ounce of butter, 
one ounce of flour, and quarter of a pint of 
milk. See that this boils thoroughly, and mix 
it in a bowl with quarter of a pound of chopped 
lobster, pepper, cayenne, salt, anchovy essence, 
and two beaten yolks of eggs. At the last 
moment stir in the whites of three eggs beaten 


to a stiff froth, and pour into a well-greased | 


souffié mould. Tie round the top a piece of 
greased kitchen paper, allowing it to come 
about two inches above the mould. 
about forty minutes. Do not let the water in 
which it is steamed boil too rapidly. The best 
plan is to steam it in a fish kettle, placing the 
mould in the end of it away from the fire or 


gas-jet. 


Many people suffer from extreme thirst during the summer. Messrs. 
Foster Clark & Co. with their Errren Tower LeMmonaDE have supplied a 
E1rreL Tower LEMONADE is made from 
the finest Lemons, and the great advantage is that it is partly manufactured 


want that has so long been felt. 


Steam for | 


Dish it with the top side up. The 


LOBSTER CURRY, 

Melt in a stew-pan one ounce of butter, stir 
in one ounce of rice flour, a dessert-spoonful of 
curry powder, half-pint of fish stock stirred in 
gradually, half a teaspoonful of curry paste, a 
pinch of mace, two cloves, eight pepperoans. 
Allow this to simmer for half an hour. Then 
strain and return to the stew-pan, add whatever 
salt is necessary, a little lemon juice, and a 
couple of tablespoonfuls of cream. Stir into 
this the cooked lobster cut into nice pieces, and 
allow all to simmer gently for half an hour. 
Then pour into the centre of a hot dish with a 
border of nicely boiled Patna rice. Decorate 
the rice with alternate bunches of prepared 
lobster coral, which might be mixed with a 
little coralline pepper, and finely-chopped 


parsley. 
SAVOURY CREAM. 


This is an extremely pretty dish, and requires 
some care in the making of it. Line a plain 


All good 


pride 


being able 
) sweet Bread 
Tea Cakes 
can do 
celebrated* 
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mould with aspic jelly. , 
this is to set some of a ey er ehol wale 


cold, salted water, then fill up the space 
the two moulds with more liquid jelly. 
this is quite set, pour out the cold 

the smaller mould, in warm water, an 


cut in slices, and nice little 
lobster. Whip half a pint of double cream, and 
add to it the rest of the lobster cho up (a 
small lobster will do for this), a little anchovy 
essence, pepper, salt, ca e, quarter of a pint 
of tomato purée, and an ounce of leaf 
gelatine dissolved in quarter of a pint of water. 
Mix all well together, and pour into the 
decorated mould. When set dip the 

into warm water and turn out. This dish looks 
pee with a little chopped aspic jelly 
round it. 


E1rret Tower Lemonaps can be co 
recommended to our readers from personal 
It is flavoured with the real fruit, is easily pre- 
pared, extremely cheap, and is most refreshing 
and wholesome. 


housewives 
themselves on 
to make nice 
appetising 
&c. Anyone 
it by using our 
D.c.L." Yeast 


It you do not know how 


to 


use 


it, write to us for 


, Booklet of Instructions. 


~“ Sole Manufacturers 
DISTILLERS 
> EDINBURGH 


os 4 —— 


The 


Co., Ltd. 


é . . 
Makers of the well-known “ D.C.L.” Malt Bxtract. 


in Italy, in the midst of the lemon orchards. The lemons are taken direct 
from the trees to the factory to commence their transformation into the 


ErrreL TowreR LEMONADE. 


gallons) for fourpence-halfpenny. Of al 
G. FOSTER CL 


free for six stamps. 
Factory, Maidstone. 


SS 


ip Ries ts picace Sok 


You can get thirty-two tumblers (or two 
1 Grocers, or a sample will be sent 


ARK & CO., No. 67 Eiffel Tower 


LEMORADE 


Price List and Description free. 
McCALLUM’S 


Cycling 
Kals. 


Navy Blue, or Fawn, 3s. 11d. 


All Wool, Fawn Beige, Ss. 11d. 
(State Size Corset Worn.) 


“Please send list of your Kals for 
Cyc.ing. I am very pleased with those 
I had for ordinary wear.” iy 


Manchester, Sept. 29th, 1897. 
Address— 
Manageress, KALS, LTD., 17, Stonehouse, PLYMOUTH 


Miss SADLER, 


High-Class Corsetiére, 
SPECIALIZY: ABDOMINAL CORSE. 


pular Corsetizres of the 
Ribu, 


“One of the most 
present day is Miss 


| She thorou 
| studies the peculiarities of each por tloal 


figure, but is specizlly successful with ladies who 
mg inolined to te stout.’—Sunday Times, May 8rd, 


» 1896. 


Please Note CHancE or Appress to larger premises 
consequent on increase of business : 


| New Address: 8, OLD CAVENDISH ST., 


CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 
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AN OPEN LETTER OF 
ADVICE. 


AND THE PUBLIC. 
Dear REaDEr, 


A of the remarkable particulars 
contained from week to week in this journal 
will doubly repay you. In as concise a form 
as possible the facts which we publish will 
convey to "| person of discernment why 
Dr. Ti¥bles’ Vi-Cocoa so far surpasses all other 
articles sold as beverages or food beverages in 
true sustenant and nourishing power. 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa IS the Food Beverage 
of the People, its merits having been ag areas 
to an extent hitherto unknown in the ry 
of any preparation. Its value as a food 
under every circumstance, and answering 
all requirements, has been testified to by 
people of almost every class and occupation, 
showing its wonde restorative powers in 
cases of the greatest variety. 

More sterling qualities than these could not 
possibly be advanced for any food beverage, nor, 

- we believe, have they ever before been attained 
by any other product until Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa 
was put upon the market. wonderful pre- 
paration is now found in the homes of 
of the people, who cannot be induced to go 
without it. We publish from time to time a 
few of the many kind letters which have been 
sent us, and which are entirely unsolicited. 


have 

Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, hence the many favourable 
expressions of opinion that are being received 
daily from all classes. 

We leave it to the reader to consult common 
sense, and at once to substitute Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- 

.Cocoa—if this has not already been done—for 
ordinary cocoa, tea and coffee, at breakfast and 
other meals. 

A dainty sample tin will be sent post free if 
when writing (a postcard will do) this journal is 
mentioned. 

Very truly yours, 
THE PROPRIETORS, 
Dr. TIBBLES’ VI-COCOA (1898) Lrp. 

60, 61 and 62 Bunhill Row, 

London, E.C. 


Emerson’s ADVICE TO A DauGHTER.— Finish 
every day and be done with it. For manners 
and for wise living it is a vice to remember. 
You have done what you could; some blunders 
and absurdities no dovbt crept in; forget them 
‘a8 soon as youcan. To-morrow is a new day ; 
you shall begin it well and serenely, and with 
too high a spirit to be cumbered with your old 


nonsense. This day for all that is good and fair ; | 8% 


it is too dear, with its hopes and invitations, to 
waste a moment on the rotten yesterdays. 


SINGING. —VOICE PRODUCTION. — Young 
Lady desires Pupils. Pupil of Signior Rigutini, 
Frankfurt/Main. Also Pianoforte (Frankfurt Conserva- 
toriam). London or Suburbs. Address “X.” “ Woman's 
SicnaL” Office, 80 Maiden-lane, Strand, London, W.C. 


G ERMAN.— Conversational, Grammatical 

(acquired abroad). Young Lady desires Pupils. 
London or Suburbs. Schools no objection. Address ‘ M,” 
eal Siena " Office, 80 Maiden-lane, Strand, London, 


———————————————E 
HIGH CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Connaught House, Attleborough, 
Norfolk. 

WANTED next term, Companion-Pupil for 
girl of sixteen. Reduced fees. References 
exchanged. Interview in London during 
holidays if desired. Apply Principal. 

Student Mistress required immediately. 
Moderate premium. 


WHAT TO WEAR. 


AN ELEGANT PRINCESS DRESS. 


THE model costume was carried out in helio- 
trope cashmere trimmed with lace and pas- 
sementerie. The over-dress is cut all in one, 
rincess style, opening from about six inches 
ow the waist to show an under-skirt which 
is made of the lining chosen, faced to make an 
apron and trimmed along the foot with kilting 
of the heliotrope cashmere; at the top, revers 
turn back, forming a collar over the shoulder, 
trimmed with passementerie and edged with 
lace. The V-sha vest and collar band are 
composed of gs ered white silk. The under- 
skirt is edged with a kilt of the heliotrope 
cashmere, above which is a strip of the em- 
broidery with lace falling over the kilting; 
behind there is a slight train. The sleeves are 
thered all along the length to the cuffs, 
which are bell-shaped and lined with the same 
silk as forms the vest; at the top of the sleeve 
is asmall puff, gathered in by a rosette, and only 
sufficiently full to well support the epaulette 
formed by the collar. 


CHARMING HOLIDAYS IN SUNNY ITALY. 


FIRST CLASS TOURS AT CO-OPERATIVE PRICES. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hooper’s 
Next Personally Conducted Party to ROME (£14 14s.) 
starts October 5th, giving one whole week’s stay in the 
Eternal City at a First-Class Hotel in central position, 
visiting Paris, Turin, Genoa, with optional extensions to 
Naples, Sorrento, Pompeii, also Florence, Venice and 
Milan. 


TOURIST OPINIONS. 


“Our seventh tour with you was really the most delight- 

ful of all.” 

“You are a born organizer. Under your guidance. 
foreign travel becomes a blessing and a pleasure.” 

ITINERARY AND PRESS NOTICES ’' GRATIS 


158, STRAND, W.C. 


®ur Open Columns. 


(The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expressed by c ndents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. All letters intended for pub- 
lication must be written on one side only of 


the paper.] 


THE MORALITY OF MARRIAGE. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s S1GNnau. 


Deak Mapam,—As an appreciative reader 
for years of the Woman’s SiGNaL, may I 
venture a suggestion in answer to. some of 
the questions raised by you in your review of 
Mrs. Caird’s book, as to how matters matri- 
monial might be improved. 

Much misunderstanding, it seems to me, 
hinges on a wrong use of the word “ love.” 

Every girl naturally thinks that when a man 
says he “loves” her, he means the same as she 
does when she says that she loves him. Now 
we who have had experience know the utter 
fallacy of this idea, and is it not cruel to enter 
into a conspiracy of silence and withhold our 
knowledge from them? In short, ought we not 
to publish from the housetops, or, at any rate, 
to “din” into the ears of every girl of our 
acquaintance the following fact :— : 

asculine ‘‘ love ”—physical attraction. 

Feminine love—self-sacrificing affection. 

Many a woman who has trusted to this sup. 
gage “love,” too soon awakes to the fact that 

er idea of love and his gre two totally different 
; that he can say and do to her what 
could not possibly be done by one who loved 
her and what she could not possibly say and do 
to him. He will not recognise that she earns 
money, but will dole it out to her asa favour, 
and he will not scruple to inflict on her time 
after time the agonies of maternity and have 
no welcome for her little ones when they come. 
And all this, in thousands of cases, from the 
most respected and religious of men. 

To degrade the word “love” to the usual 
feeling of a man for his wife is nothing short of 
sacrilege, and girls ought to know it. 

Let them go into it with their eyes open and 
knowing that they will never he “loved” as 
they understand loving. It would save many a 
bitter awakening and would, I believe, prevent 
sensible girls from making the lifelong mistakes 
which are so often made now from ignorance, 
much of which could be dispelled were it not 
for the conspiracy of silence entered into by 
many of us who ought to know better. 

With many thanks for your most helpfal 
review of the book, and your always powerful 
advocacy of the best interests of women, 

I am, Dear Madam, Yours sincerely, 

ONE oF Many. 


To the Editor of the Woman’s S1anax. 


Mapam.—May I intrude for a moment on 
your space for a word on the subject of the 
** Morality of na a ? 

It is always painfully evident in all these dis- 
cussions how very few persons are fit for the 
great and serious responsibility of parentage. 
It is monstrous to allow the present state of 
ignoranee to continue. For instance, one finds 
it argued that the injured wife would do better 
to remain in the home—because of the children. 
Well, each one must judge for themselves 
according to circumstances. 

But the question is—Which is best for the 
children : To be surrounded with certain hard- 
ships,—or to live and grow up in the 
atmosphere of perpetual discord ? 

Can anything be worse than the latter ? 
And the chances are that, if the discordant 
home were broken up, the children would be 
placed in better hands. For, sad though it 
may be to acknowledge, the parents are often 
the very worst persons for the children to be 
with. For, too frequently, neither father nor 
mother know anything about the right training 
and development of children. It is difficult 
to suggest reasonable remedies for the sad 
condition of affairs. 

But one thing seems clear—if men do not 
see the claimto the deepest respect and con- 

! sideration that motherhood demands, no law 
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compelling them to pay certain sums of money 
will give them that capacity. If women do not 
value the gift or surrender of that most holy 
condition beyond all money value, no law 
enabling them to enforce the monetary claim 
will teach it them. 

Education! education !—for both sexes. This 
seems the only way out of all these terrible com- 
plications Not when the mischief is done, and 
we find ourselves in responsibilities we are not fit 
to fulfil, but early, before it is too late. What 
can the State do? Provide training colleges, 
where A bi men and women shall be required 
to go ugh a certain course of training before 
they baer Ne eeneranicae the serious risk and 
respon ty of paren \° 

It should be considered criminal to bring 
children into the world without this training. 
A man is not allowed the care of a delicate bit 
of machinery without due training. But for 
the c of human beings no training is 
-consid n . Surely the whole 
idea and basis of marriage needs a com- 
plete revolution. In the main Mrs. Caird 
seems right: ‘‘ All we like sheep have gone 
astray.” Just like ‘“‘sheep.’’ But I think the 
only law which compels the endurance of these 
miseries is that of Public Opinion; and public 
opinion sorely needs educating. 

The worst is—the children suffer the greatest 
injustice. It seems as though “ the Lord has 
laid on them the iniquity of us all.” We want 
a race of trained mothers; and obedient (to 
tule) fathers, more than we want anything 
else.— Yours (in the interests of the children), 

A. T. 


‘ 


CHEAP FOOD FOR WORKING PEOPLE. 
To the Editor of the Woman's S1anat. 


Dear Mapam,—You rogues a practical letter 

in reply to Miss Dalrymple’s asking for infor- 
mation respecting cheap food and drink for 
‘working men. 

I have had some experience for the last three 
or four years in that work as hon. secretary of 
the Seacombe Coffee stall, connected with the 
Wallasey branch of the B.W.T.A. 

At the stall mentioned a cup of tea or coffee 
and @ scone can be procured for a penny, tea 
and coffee is sold at part! gered @ cup, and many 
cakes at halfpenny, with the chance of sitting 
down when the counter is not too crowded. 

The stall has been so much appreciated that 
now, in the middle of the fourth year at the 
work, £20 a week is taken, and a good profit 
made. Two assistants are employed. The 
stall is in an excellent position for business, 
close to Seacombe Ferry, where workmen are 
constantly passing to and fro from Liverpool, 
and it is also directly opposite a public-house. 

The stall is not large enough to provide soup 
and dinners, but this year, with the profits 
made, the society have erected and opened a 
large restaurant in the vicinity of the Birken- 
head Docks, where good dinners and comfort- 
able sitting accommodation can be obtained, 
with the use of a reading-room. 

Soup is sold at one penny and twopence a 
bowl; stewed steak and hot-pot at twopence 
and threepence a plate; with ham, corned beef, 
cheese, milk puddings, and various temperance 
beverages at a reasonable price. 

In making soup one pound and a-half of split 
peas are used to six quarts of water, putting it 
on to boil early in the morning, so as to allow 
plenty of time for cooking, and adding one large 
onion, a few herbs to flavour ; also a little flour 
for thickening and the waste meat, ham bones 
and parings from the restaurant. 

This will make one gallon for 4d., and more 
when watered down, as it sometimes thickens 
too much with standing, and the soup will 
yield more than half profit. 

To make hot-pot, use one pound shin beef, 6d., 
to seven pounds of potatoes and one large onion. 
Cut up the meat and stew with an onion for 
an hour, then add the potatoes, cut up small, a 
little flour for thickening and burnt sugar for 
colouring. The cost is about 1s., and it will 
yield nine two-penny plates ; three-penny plates 
are a little larger, with a slice of bread added. 
This will also yield about half profit, if all is 
sold. 
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Ham, corned beef, cheese, and rice-pudding 
will be found to yield a fair profit and give 
satisfaction to customers as well, if carefully 
measured out. Be sure to allow plenty of 
mustard, pepper, etc.. free. A third is a fair 
profit on provisions, out of which to pay wages 
and other expenditure. Tradesmen allow 

r cent. on temperance beverages and cakes, 

t if some of the drinks can be made and the 
baking done on the premises, a much larger 
profit can be made. 

The food can easily be kept hot on a Leam- 
ington gas stove, taking care to keep potatoes 
covered with a cloth under the pan-lid when 


| cooked se 


tely. 

I think I have answered the questions asked, 
and shall be pleased to reply to any further 
inquiries.—Yours faithfully, 

L. Beppome. 


Bardney Cottage, Seacombe, Cheshire. 


To the Editor of the Wowan’s Siena. 
Dear Mapam,—I should like to recommend 


Edward’s desiccated soups in penny packets 
to Miss Dalrymple. ith a little boiling 
water they make a very tasty and 


nutritious drink. I have used them for some 
time. Allow me to seize this opportunity 
of thanking you for the great pleasure and profit 
I derive weekly from reading the Woman's 
StenaL. I would not be without it for very 
sa and I ears, heard aay same ee ex- 
pre again and again by regular readers.— 
Believe me, very sincerely Pate 
The Manse, Felton, A. J. Lemon. 
Northumberland. 


‘MOSQUITOES IN ENGLAND.” 
T'o the Editor of the Woman’s S1anat. 

Mapam,—During the last month I have on 
several occasions complained of, what appeared 
to me, mosquitoes, and have been laughed at for 
the idea. 

On Friday night last when in bed with the 
windows wide open—my usual custom—I 
heard a uliar buzzing which I recognised 
as the ‘“‘ Song of the Mosquito.” I kept per- 
fectly still, and soon it approached me. en 
it was close to my face I struck it gently on to 
the pillow. 

I have the specimen, and should be interested 
to know if it is likely to be a stray one which I 
have brought home in my clothes from travel- 
ling, or is there an English variety ? 

Perhaps other of your readers have had a 
like experience this summer.— Yours truly, 


L. M. Cars. 
220, Newport-road, Cardiff, 
August 29th, 1898. 


Miss Beatrice Cutter has been appointed 
inspector of the female pilgrims at El Teb 
(Egypt) by the Egyptian Quarantine Board. 
Her duties are to overhaul and inspect the 
women coming back from Mecca, for this year, 
on account of plague. They are kept in camp on 
quarantine for twelve days before being allowed 
to return to their respective countries. Miss 
Cutler, who was originally trained as a nurse 
at St. Bartholomews, has for the last seven 
years held the post of sub-director of the Girls’ 
Medical School at Cairo. She is the first 
English lady to hold this inspectorship. 

* * x 


Lapy Avucusta Mostyn, in opening a bazaar 
at Llandudno, recently, to clear off the debt 
on the Duke of Clarence Memorial Church, 
supplemented her subscription of £1,000 by 
promising to erect the chancel at a cost of 

os * 

Woman's Work IN Prisons.— Women in gaol 
are employed, amongst other ways, in making 
jerseys, socks, and underclothing, and in some 
cases in working the surplices of prison chap- 
lains. The prison laundry is the best paying 
department of all. At Strangeways Gaol, 
Manchester, the laundry was started about 25 
years ago by the present matron, Miss Elizabeth 
Little. It does a deal of work for private 
families, for judges on circuit, and many public 


' institutions. 
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FATALITIES OF THE 
BATHING SEASON. 


A RESCUER RESCUED. 


25 | Tue list of fatalities while bathing, during the 


past summer, has shown no diminution upon 
previous years, in spite of the many instancesin 
which rescues have been effected. A note- 
worthy case is that of a young man named 
J.H. gharne, of 8, Merlin’s-terrace, Haver- 
fordwest, who has played the principal part on 

two occasions of rescue from death. 
Mr. Laugharne was walking by a Welsh 
stream one afternoon when he heard a scream, 
and saw a lad 


doing, and 
though un- 
able to swim, 
plun into 
the river, and 
eventually 
rescued the 
boy, when 
sinking for 
This brave deed was never 
recogniseg, but it is not the only occasion on 
which Laughagne’s life has been in peril. As he 
stated to a Pembroke Herald reporter :— 

‘‘T was taken ill in 1889, when employed at 
Cardiff Post Office, and getting weaker ev 
day, I was at last unable to work. A medical 
man, after treating me for eighteen months, said 
my case was one of insipient consumption and 
spinal curvature. He then sent me to Brompton 
Hospital, where I was treated for seven weeks. 
I then came home, and about this time rescued 
the drowning boy. After that my back was 
very bad, and I returned to the hospital for 
another thirteen weeks. After leaving, I was 
once more taken seriously ill, and so for the 
third time I was treated at the hospital for 
another three months. 

‘‘ Although I received benefit at the time, 
after I again came home my blood seemed to 
become poisoned, and I ‘broke out’ all over. 
The doctor said I had skin disease. Then I 
had a gathering in the left foot, and the doctor 
said it was due to a diseased bone. I suffered 
such irritation that I could not sleep at night. 
Then the crisis was reached, and I felt like a 
dying man. But the rescue came; one day a 
pamphlet was handed in at the door tellin 
of marvellous rescues that had been effec 
by Dr. William’s Pink Pills for Pale People, 
and my mother advised me to try the Pills. 
I obtained six boxes, and when I had 
taken the third box, I could feel myself gain- 
ing strength and hope every day. I afterwards 
took the remaining three boxfuls, and now I 
honestly feel as healthy as any man could be: the 
irritation has passed away, and the wound on 
my foot has healed. For years I could slee 
but little at night, but now I enjoy soun 
refreshing slumber. I was also a martyr to 
rheumatism for twelve years; now it has dis- 
appeared.” ; 

Mr. Laugharne’s experience is another in- 
stance of the remarkable way Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills cure, when hospitals and doctors 
have treated unsuccessfully ; these Pills have 
cured many thousands of cases of anwmia, 
rheumatism, chronic erysipelas, bronchitis, and 
eczema. They are also a splendid nerve and 
spinal tonic, and thus cure paralysis, locomotor 
ataxy, neuralgia, St. Vitus’ dance, and nervous 
headache. They are obtainable of chemists, 
and from Dr. Williams’ Medicine Company, 46, 
Holborn-viaduct, London, at 28. 9d. a box, or 
six for 13s. 9d., but are genuine only with full 
name, Dr. Williams’ link Pills for Pale People. 
Worthless imitations sold under misleading 
titles should be avoided. 


= 
the last time. 


Lazour, with a mind resolved, overcometh 
all obstacles. 
Hypocrisy cowers under the lash of ‘Truth. 
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BRYANT &MAY'’S (co nor contain 


SPECIAL PATENT SAFETY 


MATCHES 


ARE MADE ONLY AT FAIRFIELD WORKS, BOW, LONDON, B. 


TWENTY PRIZE MEDALS FOR EXCELLENCE. 


AND ARE QUITE HARMLESS 


MANUFACTURE. 


PHOSPHORUS, 


.. TO THOSE EMPLOYED 


IN THEIR 


INSTITUTIONS, EDUCATIONAL, APARTMENTS, 
SITUATIONS VAOANT AND WANTED 

and Similar Matter. 

15 words for 1s., each 10 Additional Words, 64. 


A@vertisements must be Office, 


THE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 


TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 
12, Bishopsgate Street Withcut, London, B.C. 


This First-Class Hotel 
Telephone No. 2,406. 
Telegraphic Address, “ Exterior, London.” 


. _&. G. CHALELEY & SON8, Paorarerons, 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


MIDLAND HOTEL, opposite Bournemouth 
West Station. 

Lec petra Family Hotel and 

lectrio Light. Excellent Cuisines. 


'B to all parts. Special 
boarding terms. Apply —Masseazdes. : 


FOLKESTONE, Best Part. 


ples. Home 
Clusive weekly. 
Turkish Baths. Lock-upforcycles. _ 
@iss WOODWARD, Haverstock House, Claremont Road. 
Telegrams: OOMFORT. 


[UFRACOMBE.—GRANVILLE BOARDING 

HOUSE. Grand Sea Views. Lofty situation, sunshine 
bracing air, 45 bedrooms, billiards, comfort, sociability 
Good cuisine. Guide gratis. First-class Temperance 
W. BR. FOSTER, Proprietor. 


House. 


MDME. VEICELE’S VECETARIAN DEPOT & ACENCY. 
87, Praed Street, Paddington, London, W. 


All Goods intended for Health and Progress are kept. 
Food Specialities. Hygienic Clothing. Household Re- 
quisites. Literature, etc. Price List on application, or by 
post upon sending 1d. stamp. 


4 GOOD OPENING FOR LADIES. 
—————— SEED 


THE HYGIENIC HOME & COLLEGE 
OF PHYSICAL CULTURE 


Offers a thorough training in Swedish Gymnastics, 
Hygiene and Cookery. At the end of the course 
posts are found for successful students, with homes 
ant ee ee ee ee Age 18 
to 80. 


DELICATE GIRLS AND LADIES are 


received to be stre ed and restored to health 
by means of Swedish Gymuastics, Medical Move- 


ments, , combined with pure air, pure 
food, = -pore occupations. 


Send postcard for particulars to— 
Miss RHODA ANSTEY, The Leasowes, Halesowen, 
, Wor ht : : nae 


SCHOOL OF HOUSEWIFERY AND 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE, 


“ Northfield,” 101-105, Stamford Hill, London, N, 


EDUCATED WOMEN TRAINED AS 
DOMESTIC HELPS. 


Year's Course includes Housewifery, Cookery, 
Laundry, Hygiene and Sick Nursing, Needle- 
work, Management of Children. 

Theoretical and Practical Examinations at end 
of Course by recognised authority. Certificates 
granted. 

For full particulars apply Avice R. James at 
above address. 


Boarding Houses adjoining and in the neighbourhood. 


[YPEWRITING and SHORTHAND Work 

executed with neatness and dispatch. Authors’ MSS. 
copied from 1s. 34. per 1,000 words. Compeny. and Society 
meetings rerorted at specially low rates. illiam H. B. 
Judd, Woman's Si1cnat Office, 80, Maiden-lane, Bedford- 
street, Strand, London, W.C. : 


LONDON.—Mrs. Robert Turner receives a few 

boarders ; pleasant home for women-workers, or girl 
students; near Victoria; terms 25s. to 42s. inclusive.—94, 
Grosvenor-road, S.W. 


ST. GEORGE’S 
Correspondence Classes, 


EDINBURGH, 


RB-OPHNING SHORTLY. 


Give help in all the ordinary branches of an 
English Education, Modern Languages and 
Literature, Classics, Mathematics, Science and 
Philosophy, Drawing, History of Art, Theory of 
Music, &c., and also prepare for various University 
Examinations. Special Browning Class. 

Particulars from the Sec., Miss 8. E. Mupnay, 
5 Melville-st., Edinburgh. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
eee 
A BOOK FOR LADIES. . 


The information contained in this book ought to be known 
by every Married Woman, and it will not harm the an- 
married to read. No book is written which goes se 
thoroughly into matters relating to married women. Some 
may think too much is told; such can scarcely be the case, 
for knowledge is power and the means of attaining bappi- 
ness. The book can be had in envelope from Dr. ALzimson 
Box Z, Spanish Pisce, Manobester Square, London, W., in 
return for a Poste! Order for 1s. 2d. 


‘OVARIOTOMY AVERTED,’ 


Post Free, 2d. 


A Pamphlet for Women, by Dk. MARY J. HALL- 
WILL 


MS (M.D. Boston), 5 Robert-street, 
Grosvenor-square, London, 


REMEMBER 
THE___. 


BLACK BEETLES 


TELL YOUR COOK 


To well sprinkle the flogr near the freplace 
and kitchen cupboard last thing at might with 
‘sKEATING’S POWDER,"’ 
unrivalled killer of Fleas, Becties, Muths 


(harmless to animals). Sold everywhere, 
ony in tins, yc. 6d, and t/. each 
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A Weekly Record and Review of Woman’s Work and Interests in the Home and in The Wider World. Price One Fenny, every Thursday, 


fromm all Newsagents and Bookstalls (to order). 


The “WOMAN'S SICNAL” is sent direct from the office, 30, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C., post paid, for three months, from 
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SUBSCRIPTION NOTICE. 
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